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SCHOOLTIME YALES 


Paul and Penelope 

When Paul and Penelope came to stay at 
Riverside, the very first things they were told 
not to do were to fish in the river or stray on 
to the meadow over at Riverside Farm. River- 
side wasn’t a village— it was only their Aunt 
Rebecca’s home in the country— -anti The F^rm, 
as everybody thereabouts called i|, wa^ where 
Farmer Thomson lived. 

I needn’t tell you anything aboui Aunt 
Rebecca, unless I say that she was quite a nice 
aunt, which means a lot, doesn’t it? There was 
an uncle at Riveiside too, but he wasn’t at home 
just then, so he doesn’t even come into the 
story. •:* ■’ » ' 

But Farmer, Thomson does come Li. He was 
supposed to be very fierce, rather like a giant in 
a fairy tale, but he kept very much to himself, 
Aunt Rebecca said, and the children wferer’t 
likejy to see him, Penelop& thought that was 
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. like a giant too, though she had never heard'^ 
of giants living anywhere except in casties. ^ 

Paul and i*epeiope liked very much to play 
_ in Aunt Rebecca’s garden, but gardens do get 
' tiresome after a while, and very soon they began 
to hok at Fanner Thomson’s meadow. They 
only looked at it, mind you, they didn’t go and 
play in it. Not then, an}way. But one day, 
when Aunt Rebecca was in town, Paul thought 
they might just go and look at the river, and 
Penelope sai^ they couldn’t do any harm if they 
kept on the edge of the meadow and didn’t go 
into the middle of it. 

So they went. 

At first tlTey were Just a little uneasy — they 
.knew they tyere being disobedient when Aunt 
Rebecca was away an(d couldn’t stop them, and 
they wondered if Farmer Thomson might not 
come out just that day, and catch them. 

And then they found tlie fish! They stared 
at it in surprise for no one v^as allowed to, 
fish thereabouts. • Before either could say a 
word FaSmer Thomson appeared.'' He was big, 
and he looked fierce. He carried, a big stick in 
one hand, a tin can in tlie other. Paul thought 
the stick might be to kindle a fire tvith, but he 
wasn’t sure. Farmer Thomson was. 

After staring ah the fish for a short time 
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Paui an4 Penelope 

fie stared at the children, wlio stared back. • 

• So,’*he said at lastf “ you’ve been fishing?” 

“ N-no,” saM Paul. , * 

“ No? P’raps you’ve been makm’ the fish ^ 
laugh so, they jumped right out o’ the water?” 

“ If you please,” said Penelope, “ we didn’t 
know fish could laugh at all, we really didn’t, 
but it was here when we came, and we only 
stopped to look at it. It don’t look as if it had 
been laughing, either.” 

“ You come right up to your aunt’s house, 
and no impudence,” shouted Farmer Thomson. 

Well, to make a long story short, there 
a sow I When she came home Aunt Rebecca 
was very angry with the children, because 
Farmer Thomson often kept a bull cr two in his . 
meadow, which made it dangerous. And Farmer . 
Thomson was angry because strangers aftaoyed 
his bulls and made them difficult to work with. 
And no one could -explain about the fish! 

. But afterwards Farmer Thomson went back' 
to the river and picked up that fish! 

“ Well,” he* said to himself, “ if the^ young 
rascals think they’re blamed for poacljing as 
well as for tiespassing, perhaps they won’t ever 
trespass agaiif. . It’s between their aunt and, me 
— and anyway I like quietness when I’m fishmg.” 

• ■ ' * — Jim Pmmnt. 

m • 




“ It is horrid of you not to tell me what you 
do when you go to Roger’s!” said Katie. 

Katie was eight, and just now she was balanc- 
ing herself on the garden roller, while her older 
brothers, George and Harold, were squatting 
on the lawij, digging up plantains. The reason 
they were so industrious was that they wanted 
some money very badly; and their mother, 
Mrs. Roland, had offered them a penny for 
every two Sozen they grubbed up. 

, Katie did* not particularly want money, and 
she was feeling farJoo. cross to work. For the 
last week or so, even though it was the holidays, 
the boys had been no fun at ail, because every 
spare minute they, had, they went off to Roger’s. 
•What they did there, Katie could not guess, and 
she hated not knowing things. 

“ If fou won’t tell me your secret, Fll never 
tell you any of mine, so long as I live!” she cried. 

“ You never have any- secrets!” laughed 
George, as he tugged away at a tiresome root. 

” Haven’t I? That is all you know!” she 
returned. But Katie knew she had no searet, 
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A Tale of JTwo Secrets 

#0 she slid down from the roller and wandered 
off into tS,e kitchen garflen. * 

“ 1 must find a secret of ipy* own,” she 
thought, “ and then the boys will be so mad to 
know it, that they will have to tell me theirs!” 

So she thought and thought, and walked 
five times round by the gooseberry bushes and 
the cabbages, and still she couldn’t think of 
any secret. 

“ I shall have to pretend I have a secret!” 
she thought, vdth a heavy sigh, Tfien she left 
the kitchen garden, and went on to what the 
children called ” Rubbishland 
Here was a pear tree which never grew any 
pears, but which was handy for the swing; and 
they had divided the ground into .three, parts, 
one part for each of them. 

Now, George, Harold, and Katie Roland 
lived in house called The Laurels. It was 
joined on to a house called Rosemary Villa, 
and of course the gardens lay side by side, with- 
rather a tumble-down fence between them. An 
old retired doctor, called Dr. Patch, lived at 
Rosemary Villa, and the children called him 
Dr. Crosspatch, because he so often looked 
over the feifce and shook his stick at them 
when they were shouting or quarrelling. 

Then the walls were rather thin between the 
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houses, and when the}'- were playing at Meh- 
ageries, or Red Indians, or Boy Scouts, 'Dr. 
Patch would knock on the wall, and this made 
them furious; because Nurse would often 
chime in and say the doctor •was quite right, 
and that they were making her head split as 
well, and she would force them to play domi- 
noes, or get out their paint boxes. 

In vain they argued that they had the right 
to make as much noise in their own house as 
they liked < Their mother would answer that 
this was not quite true, because neighbours had 
to learn not'^to bother each other. 

“ Then why does Dr. Patch let his hens ceme 
scratching about in our garden?’* asked George. 

Then indeed Mother laughed, and admitted 
that Dr, Patch’s hens were certainly a great 
nuisafice, and that as the fence was his, she 
really thought that the doctor ought to mend it. 

Now as Katie wandered' down towards the 
’ swing, she noticed that the blackberries on an 
old bramble in her part of Rubbishland were 
at last beginning to ripen. She 1:asted one, but 
it wa§ very sour, and she was turning away, 
when, looking through the leaves, she spied two 
bri^t eyes twinkling up at her,* She was so 
astonished that she pulled back a branch very 
carefully, and there she discovered a great 







fiu^ yellow hen sitting on the groursd., 
" Her first thought was to drive ife away over 
the fence, but the next minute she stood back 
and clasped her hands together, and give a 
little jmnp’for joy. 

“ Now I have a* secret!” she whispered to 
herself. And she stooped down rather fearfully, 
and put her hand under the hen’s breast. 

“ Cluck! Cluck!” said the hen, ruffling up 
her feathers. • , 

Katie stood back. • “ She has eggs under her! 

I feel them!”* she whispered joyfully, “^d 
after eg^ there will be chickens, and they are 
in my very own bit of Rubbishland, so of course 
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' they will be mine %hen they come outi” 
So she tan back to che house as last as" her 
long legs would carry her. . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ “ I have a secret!” she cried. 

The boys looked up from their work, and 
they could see by Katie’s excited face that she 
really had a secret, and of course they began 
to long to know what it could be. 

“ It is sure to be a silly secret!” said Harold, 
as he got up. His hands and knees were very 
dirty; but^he had earned fourpence. 

“ Come on, Harold!” said George, as he also 
got up. “ Let’s go in to Mother and get our 

^ _ pay, and then ” He stopped, and both boys 

laughed, and again Katie felt very angiy, because 
• they would not tell her anytliing. 

“ Yours is the silliest, silliest secret in all the 
world,” she cried, “ and I don’t want to know 
it one little bit!” ' 

Then she dashed off intcf the kitchen to Cook, 
and took hold of her arm coaxingly. 

“ Give me some stale bread and some scraps 
of meat, there’s a dear!” 

“ Why, whatever for, Miss Katie?” 

“ Oh — don’t ask, please. It’s for my secret!” 
So Cook gave Katie what she wanted, and 
Katie ran dowii the garden, right to the bramble, 
and poked some' of the food beside the hen. 
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A Tale oTTwo Secrets 

I 

The hen twinkled tier eyes and again raffled 
ha* featliers, and said “ chuck, chuck,” very, 
very softly. Then she pecked the food, and 
finding that it was tasty meat, she ate some, and 
then looked up again at Katie as though she 
were saying “ Thank you!” 

So every day, when the boys were safely out 
of the way, Katie went down to Rubbishland, 
and fed the hen and gave her water. 

“Dr. Crosspatch says he has lost a hen,” 
said George one morning at breakfast, “ I am 
sure he thinks we have eaten it for dinner!” 

“ As if we would eat any of his tough old 
birds!” said Harold. 

“ I am sure we should have known if a hen 
were in the garden!” laughed Mother, thinking, 
of her flower-beds. 

“ I think we ought to shoot every hM that 
comes o^^r!” said Harold. “ Then Dr. Patch 
would mend his oM fence jolly quick!” 

And Katie went rather red, for she was" 
smiling to herself at the thought that she only 
knew about the hen under the bramble. She 
was indeed geSting almost hot to care al^out the 
boys’ secret, because hers was so much 
nicer. ^ 

And every day George and Harold got up 
early to grab up plantains, -till the lawn was 
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• looking as though it wew made of bare patches’ 
instead of gfeen grass, '-and Mother ^declared 
that she woultf, soon have no pennies left. 

But one morning when Katie was feeding 
her hen as usual, the hen, who had quite got 
to know her, rose up and came off her nest. 
And lo! — there were a lot of broken shells, and 
twelve of the loveliest chickens you ever saw! 
The hen clucked with happiness, and the 
chickens chirruped and scrambled over each 
other, and seemed delighted to get away from 
their shells out into the big world. 

“ Now,” thought Kntie, “ I shall have to go 
off and ask Cook what sort of food I must give. 
the»chickens. I shall have thirteen to feed now!” 

. She-hiOped the boys were safely out of the 
way, for the hen came out from behind the 
bramble, scratching and clucking, and her 
chickens hurried along after her. '■ 

Katie was so busy w'atching them, that she 
^was terribly startled when a loud voice from 
over the fence called out: 

“ Ah — so there is my hen at fast! And my 
chickei^s!” 

“ No!” And Katie turned round and faced 
Dr. l^atch. “ She is my hen now! 'She has been 
in my own garden for three w'eeks, and she and 
her chickens are naine! They are my secreti” 
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A Tale o£ Two Secrets 

^ “ Oh^ indeed!” Ai|l Dr» Patch gave a funny 

kind of laugh. % 

Then he jvent off towards »his house, and 
Katie thought he had gone. 

So she ran off for some food, and then came 
back and enticed the hen and chickens into 
a corner by an old shed, and the hen began to 
feed her chickens and herself; and again Katie 
watched so hard that she forgot everything 
round her, and never heard Dr. Patch break 
through the rickety fence. * ^ 

“ Now, you young trespassers^” he said, “ I 
must take you back to where you belong!” 
And Katie saw that he had a %ge piece of 
sacking in his handi " 

“ What are you going to doP” shS cried; 

“ They belong here! They are mine! They * 
really are mine! I have fed her, an3 given 
her water, and— ” 

“ Nonsense, chfld!” said Dr. Patch. “ Your 
mother hates hens, and I am sure she does not 
know that youjiave tried to steal this one!” 

“ I didn’t steal her!” cried Katie passionately. 

“ She came aJl of her own self, and she loves 
me — and — and — sh*e hates you!” 

Dr. Patch’ laughed; and then, going a» little 
nearer, he cleverly threw the sacking right over 
the^hen and chickens, and alipost befpre Katie 
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Dr. 'Fateh -captures the trespassers 


-could think,'' he carried the whole lot off over 
the fence, away to his own chicken runs. 

It was all too dreadful to bear. 

Katie rushed back towards the house, ciwing 
as if her heart would break.* 

“Hullo!” cried George. “Tumbled, or what?” 
“ Oh — oh — I have lost rgy secret,” she 
sobbed, “ and Dr. Patch is the horriblest man 
that ewer was born!” " 

And then Harold came uf), and somehow the 
boysf seeing their sister was in "real trouble, 
were so kind and sympathetic tliat Katie told 
them all, about It/ 
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■ '$ ■ ■ 

^ “ Loo|; here, George|,” sai(i Harold, after tliey 
hid all three had a great rage ov^r Dr. Patch. 

“ Now that sjie has told her secret, don’t you 
think it would be fair to tell her ours?” 

“ All right!” said George. So they went off 
ai'm in arm, and Katie heard all about the boys’ 
secret, and it was really such a splendid one 
that for a time she forgot about her hen. 

But not for long, for she had grown to love 
her pet, and now the garden felt all empty, and 
she could not bear to go down to Rubbishland, 
to see the dish of water and the scraps of food 
still lying there. 

•Even her mother could not conffort her, for 
she was obliged to tell Katie that Dr. Patch was, ^ 
in a way, right. • * . 

“ But couldn’t Father go in and explain to % 
him that the chickens really are mind?” she 
pleaded. * “ He might!” 

“ I am afraid n<3t, darling. The hen and the 
eggs did belong to Dr. Patch. I am very, very 
sorry your lovely secret has been spoiled; but 
you will have to be a brave girl and bear it, I 
must persuade Father to have the fence put 
right, and then *we shall have no more 
tremble.’’ 

Now, that very night Mr. and Mrs. Roland 
went out for a long evening', and about seven 


o’clock Roger arri^d, c^irryiiig with hjm som«£ 
rather heavyeparcels. “ V == 

The childrea cleared the ol^ schoolroom 
table of all sorts of rubbish, and told Emma 
the housemaid and Cook that they must be 
sure not to come in, or they would quite spoil 
the surprise. 

And when the parcels were opened, anyone 
might have guessed the secret. 

And this is what it was. 

Roger had> been helping George and Harold 
to make some real fireworks, to let off the very 
next night, on Mr. Roland’s birthday. 

Roger wag a chemist’s son, so he thought he 
' knew all about the business; and now as Katie 
-Watched eagerly, the boys brought out first 
a lot of finished fireworks — crackers and rockets 
and Catherine-wheels — and then they laid out 
on the table some piles of powder of different 
shades of grey. Some was '"gunpowder, some 
was the stuff that makes the starry fire, and 
then there was a pile of square pellets which 
were to make the coloured balls" that pop out 
so softly from Roman candles, fn fact, all that 
was left to do was to fill up 'a number of round 
^rdboard cases with a Httle gunpowder, a good 
deal of the sparkling starry powder, and some 
of the pellets; then they had to fasten 
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&em dG|TO, and put '|ome ^ouch-string at the 
very end for lighting them. , 

Now, to tell the truth, as Katie saw all their 
preparations, she grew rather frightened. 

“ I daren’t touch any of those things!” she 
said anxiously. “ What if something went off!” 

“ Silly!” said George. “ Nothing can go off 
when we haven’t any matches about!” 

“ I said you oughtn’t to have told her!” said 
Roger, in rather a high and mighty manner. 

“ Girls get into such fits about thisgs!” 

He was busily spooning up some stuff into 
the cardboard cases. These he passed on to 
Harold, who added the pellets and fastened 
them Up, and then George put on the touch- “■ 
string. They worked for about half a» hour,, 
and felt that they were getting on splendidly. 

“ We can’t do any more,” said HaroIH. “ I 
have onl;^ about a score of these things left,” 
and he pointed to'his dwindling pile of pellets. 

“ That’s a blessing!” said George. “ It’s 
jolly hot work! Let’s open the window.” 

Happy thought!” said Harold, and he left 
his place and tirew back the curtain. , 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Katie. “ Those things are 
smoking!” * ' s. 

Another instant and the pile of pellets began 
to blaze. 
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Roger sprang up^with face as white^as paperc 

“ The guripowder! Clear off the fireworks 
for your lives!” 

They all rushed. Katie swept a great pile of 
the finished candles into her skirt. The boys 
gathered what they could into their arms. 

“ Out of the room — all of you!” yelled Roger 
frantically. 

George opened the door, and they all three 
rushed into the hall. 

“ Swish! jPop!” Katie screamed with pain, 
and dropped her skirt, and the fireworks scat- 
tered all over the floort 

Cook and Emma rushed out. 

“ Pop! Pop! Crack! Swish!” The fireworks 
.began to go off madly in every direction. 

“ Water!” cried Cook, as she rushed back into 
the kifchen. 

“ Where are you going, Master 'George?” 
cried Emma, terrified as she saw the boys 
making for the schoolroom. 

“ Roger! We can’t leave Roger in there!” 

Then suddenly they all held their breath. 

Thei;e was a tremendous explosion. It 
seemed to crack their very -ears. 

Thpre was a deadly sound of falling glass, 
and a dense whitish smoke came pouring out 
from the schoQlr<fom. 
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t “ Tiie,^unpow4er!”|gaspqd George. 

*“ We must find Roger!” screapied Harold 
franticaUy. , .. . • 

The smoke was stifling indeed, and for a 
moment the boys felt they could not go on. 

“ Crawl on the floor— I believe that’s the 
dodge!” cried George. 

So they crept on, calling out: “Roger: 
Roger! Where are you?” 

But it was all dark, as the explosion had put 
out the gas, which began to smell horribly. 

The servants and Katie had enough to do in 
rushing about to put out the fireworks as they 
went off, and Cook gathered up as many as she 
could, and plunged them into a pail of water? 

Emma was already in the darfo schoolroom , 
feeling for the gas bracket to turn it off, and 
then the door opened, and to everyoni’s joy 
Dr. Patel? came dashing in. 

“ What ” But he could get no further, 

for Emma came running out, half-choked with 
smoke. 

“ Oh, sir! t^ome! It’s gunpowder— and our 
boys are trying to get Roger — and ”» 

“All right! i^l right!” interrupted the doctor. 
A stray rockfet went off at the moment*, and 
landed on the stairs, fizzing and flaming. Emma 
rushed to put it out. 
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The doctor dasbed in':o the schookoom, and 
as the gunpewder had blown the window clean 
out, the fresh dr was clearing the smoke some- 
what. 

“ WeVe got him!” called two voices. 

And in another minute Dr. Patch and the 
boys had lifted Roger up and were supporting 
him out of the room, for they had found him 
lying on the floor close to the table. 

“ Roger!” cried Katie, running up to him. 

But Rogdr only looked at her half-dazed, 
and they sawkhat all the hair on one side of his 
head was burned right away. 

And theiv— it was hard to tell what happened 
next. The explosion had been heard in the 
•road, and a policeman came up and hammered 
at tlie door, and neighbours follow^ed, and in- 
deed the who|.e road was in commotion. 

Dr. Patch ordered everyone about^ and sent 
one messenger to tell Mr. '^and Mrs. Roland, 
and another to tell the chemist, and everyone 
seemed quite glad to be told what to do. 

The schoolroom mantelpiece was now flam- 
ing, and the policeman and Viliing helpers 
carried water and put it out, while Dr. Patch 
saw after Roger, who was badly burned about 
the neck; and when his father came he took 
him straight off Jhtome. 
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% George, and Harold rwere 4)umed about the 
anSles, and Katie had a nasty burnm her hand 
and am; and ,when the fire was out and Roger 
was gone, they all felt very miserable, but were 
glad that at last Emma and Dr. Patch had time to 
attend to them. 

Phe oil and cotton-wool were very soothing, 
for their burns were stinging most dreadfully. 

^ Dr. Patch was not a bit cross, but was just as 
kind as ever he could be, even though the ex- 
plosron had smashed some of hi5 own very 
piecious china and pictures in Rosemary Villa, 
They were all three packed olf to bed, and 
Di . Patch came in and out as if hp belonged 
there, and he made them laugh and cheered 
them up; and though he scolded them a* little, • 
they began to feel that he was not such a horrible 
man as they had thought. * 

Even KItie grew more friendly, as he came 
and sat by her litfle white bed and felt her 
pulse, and told Emma to bring her a basin of 
hot bread-and-n|ilk. 

And then Father and Mother came back, all 
in a huny; and as Katie heard them csming 
up the stairs she jutaped out of bed and ran 
mto the boys’* room, so that they might all be 
together. And they hugged ^d hugged, and 
all talked at once; and it was a |png tim§ before 
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their parents couM find out exactly .what had 
happened. ^ 

“ We wanted to. give you a sui-prise!” groaned 
George. His legs were feeling very smarty, 
and he knew it would be days and days befoi-e 
he would be able to get up. 

“ I am sure you have given me a surprise to 
last me a lifetime!” said Mr. Roland, shaking 
his head mournfully. “ My children burnt, 
my schoolroom a wreck, and my stair carpets 
ruined!” “ 

“My secret wasn’t such a dangerous one,” 
said Katie. Then she stopped and looked at 
Dr. Patch, ^d went very red. " 

And what was your secret, young woman?” 

• he askfed. ' 

“ Oh — you’ve got it!” she said. 

“ I — ^got your secret?” he answered gruffly. 

“ It was the hen — ^and die chickens — you 
know. I fed them for w'eeTcs — and — and — -but 
it doesn’t matter!” said Katie, trying to be 
brave. 

The old doctor looked at the little girl as 
she stood there in her nighfgown and her 
bedroom slippers, and all her hair done up in 
curkaig rags, and her arm and hand in a 
sling. 

“ You shall have ’em all back to-morrow. 
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Tfeat is, i| madam your mother does not ob- 
ject^’ he said, and he bowed politely to Mrs. 
Roland. • 

“ Oh, Mother!” cried Katie, forgetting all 
about her painful bums. “ May I?” 

And as her mother smiled, Katie ran up to 
Dr. Patch and took hold of his arm. 

“ I beg your pardon, awfully!” she cried. 
“You know — we all used to call you Dr. 
Crosspatch — but we won’t any more — really 
and truly— you are — just a dear!’-*’ and she 
flung her one free arm round his neck, and gave 
the old doctor such a kiss as he had not had for 
many and many a long year. 

The doctor went very red, but he looked 
rather pleased. <• , 

“ Time for little girls to go to bed!” said Mrs. 
Roland, and she packed her daughter off into 
her own rctom. 

“And we think" just the same as Katie! 
Don’t we, Harold?” said George. 

“ Rather!” said Harold. 

“ Well, well^ that will do!” laughed the 
doctor. “ Now 1 will trot round and heat; how 
that scamp Roger is.- I’d rather like to see him 
properly menSed, and then give him a good 
horsewhipping for all this mischief.” 

“ Oh, no!” cried the boys. “■ He was a hero!” 
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“ Do you raeaa that I shall have |o give Mm 
a medal instead of a horsewhipping?” 

“ It would be fairer,” said Qeorge earnestly. 
“ Well, well, we’ll see,” chuckled the doctor 
as he departed. 

But when he had gone, Mr. Roland stood 
looking at his boys, and there was a puzzled 
expression on his face. 

“ But still, I don’t understand how it all 
actually started.” 

“ It was the coloured balls,” said George. 
“ You see ^they began burning ail of them- 
selves.” 

“ As Rpger ought to have known they might,” 
'Said their father severely. “ It’s a very, very 
. bad 4)usincss, but thank God it has ended no 
worse!” 

“Tes, thank God indeed!” said tiieir mother. 

— Theodora U^iison MTison. 


When 'the Clock Stopped 

I 

It was really a Grandfather’s clock. But it 
was never called anything but Aunt Ann’s clock. 

Aunt Ann had left it to Daddy in her will, 
with particular injunctions to wind -it up every 
eighth day; and, for as long as they could 
remember, every eighth day Ann and Myfanwy 
had accompanied Daddy to the solemn winding- 
up of Aunt Ann’s clock. ' 

It stood on a little side landing half-way up . 
the wide, shallow oak staircase. On the wail 
opposite hung the portrait of a young lady. 
She wore ar green satin dress, with big balloony 
sleeves, and had fair curls piled up high around 
an amber comb. It was Aunt Ann in her youth. 

And now a most upsetting thing had hap- 
pened. A telegram had called Daddy up to 
London early that morning; it was the ejghth 
day, and he could n^er be back in time to wind 
up Aunt Ann’s clock. , 

The two children stood before it discon- 
solately, and looked up at its great gilt face. 

Si '* 
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It began 10 strike the hour of twelve 
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He Jjas never missed mce^’’ said Ann in 
tr%ic tones. ■* 

“ Mummy might do it,” suggested Muff. 

“ No. Mummy always leaves the clocks to 
Daddy,” said Ann vdth decision. 

“ Well, we might ask Jane,” said Muff, who 
was of a practical turn of mind. 

“ Jane! as if Jane had ever wound up Aunt 
Ann’s clock — ^why,” — ^here Ann nodded her 
head solemnly — “ it might make Aunt Ann 
dreadfully angry.” » 

“ Ooo!” breathed Muff. ^ 

Then Ann had an idea. “ We must wait till 
the end of the eighth day — that’ll be at mid- 
night, and when the clock stops, / shall wind it" 
up.” • » 

“ But we shall be in bed and asleep then,” 
objected Muff. Ann tossed her head. * 

“ I intend to keep awake,” she said firmly. 
“ I shall come and wake you, then we shall go 
down and do it.” 

“ Oh, Ann!” Muff turned big, unbelieving 
eyes on her sistSr. “ You never can!” 

“ I shall!” said Ann, looking like her Aunt. 
How she managed; it would be hard to say: 
but, close upon midnight, a night-gowned Ann, 
at her most determined, stood beside Muff. 

“ Time to wind; get up* ^quick. Muff,” 

(BSW) . ' z 
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said Ann briskly, and poor Muff- tumbled 
sleepily out of bed. Together the children 
made their way to the little landing. Daddy 
had not come home yet; the gas was still on in 
the hall. 

The gilt face shone out clearly in the moon- 
beams. “ Tick-tock! Tick-tock!” said the 
clock, slow and deep. Then it began to strike 
the hour of twelve. “ One — two — three—” 

It struck eleven times — then it stopped. Just 
when the twelfth stroke should have sounded, 
the door of the clock swung open. 

Pendulum, weights, everything had vanished. 
Instead, t^ere appeared to the children’s aston- 
"^shed eyes a flight of stairs leading downwards. 

• Ann stearlj-s squeaked in joyous excitement. 

“ It’s like ‘ Alice in Wonderland’! Come 
along, Muff!” she cried, and clutching hold 
of her sister, she drew her inside the clock 
and down the stairs. 

n 

Down! down! and still do\ta!— quite a long 
way. And such a queer, droning, whin-ing 
sound began to make itself heard", getting louder 
and louder; how and then there was a faint 
chiming. 
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The ^stairs ended at a door, and now the 
^ r was fall of sound. Ann op^ed the door 
quickly, and the children found themselves in 
a Jong narrow street. It remolded Ann of an 

addy s. There were wooden houses on either , 
^de with overhanging roofs and carved gables. 
They were not unlike Swiss cuckoo-clocks, so 
Muff remarked, as they stood looking down the 

nn?!t distance was an archway sup- 

ported by slender, fluted pillars, of blai and 

fhl. reminded of the French clock 

tiiat stood on tlie dining-roonl mantelpiece. 
Ae curious sounds they had heard were louder 
th^n 3nd ticking, ^d now aa4 

alai^Tf the, horrid 

W n^gitt-nursery clock, which Ann 

hated, she always dived beneath ths bed- ' 
clothes li she were ever awake when it went 

Certamly it was clocks making that noise. 

And they weren’t houses after all; they were 

^//clocks or clock cases. 

A number of thin white disks were lying 
about and piled up against the houses. ^Some 
were as large as dinner plates; others were 
no bigger than a sixpence. All over the place 
were tangled masses of fine twine or thread. 
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“ I do believe Jthey’re maiBsprings,” said 
Ann, tuming,over a lump with her foot. 

The street was alive with little, black crea- 
tures, swarming in and out of the houses and 
hanging out of the windows. 

“ Aren’t they thin!” said Muff; “ they can’t 
have much to eat.” 

One of them ran by trundling a small disk 
lilce a hoop; it looked no thicker than a black 
stroke. Another went past, astride a larger 
disk, riding if like a bicycle. It had a curious 
V-shaped appearance. 

“ What quefer little figures!” exclaimed Muff. 

“ You’re right, Muff,” cried Ann excitedly; 
iilhat’s jusl what they are — they’re Roman 
figures I expect it is here where they make 
all the clocks in the world. Look! I can see 
II and*' X quite plainly; what are they doing?” 

A crowd of figures came in sight, tugging 
and pushing at one of the largest of the disks. 
They hauled it up against a house front, gave 
it a push upwards, when it fell at once into 
place. A dozen little figures then swarmed up 
and oyer it; the disk spun roxmd rapidly for 
a few seconds, then grew still. Ann and Muff 
saw before them a completed clock face, with 
tlie numbers I to XII arranged neatly in their 
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“ So that’s that!” said Ann, “ ju^t like a 
conjuring tmck.” 

At this moment a figure — No. X it was — 
ran up with its arms full of tangled stuff. 

“ Here, you were wanting to wind, weren’t 
you?” it said, throwing the stuff down. “ We’re 
in a hurry rather for mainsprings.” 

“ I didn’t mean that sort of winding,” Ann 
began. 

“ Oh, well,” said No. X, “ you may as well 
make yourself useful as you are here.” 

“ Well, I suppose so,” she said. “ Come on, 
Muff] — ^rath& fun really!” 

Muff helped. It was a dreadful tangle, and 
-took ever so much «K-winding as well as wind- 
ing. Put Ann and Muff stuck to it courageously, 
and by degrees they had rows of neat little 
coils lying before them. 

“ That’s good!” said X, bustlingmp, just as 
the last coil was complete. «He packed them all 
into a tiny hand-cart, and wheeled them away, 
“ You’ll be in time for the gymkhana,” he 
called back to the children. 

%eryone seemed to be huMrying off in the 
same direction, so Ann and Muff decided to 
follpw after them. They had gone a little way, 
when up the -street, speeding towards them, 
came a tall slim figure, in a shimmering dress 
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of applft-green satin with big balloony sleeves, 
and fair curls piled up high round an amber 
comb. , 

It was Aunt Ann - 

“ Come along, duckies!” she said, smiling 
down upon them. “ I’ve been waiting for you 
for ever so long!” and she took their hands. 

“ Aunt Ann! Aunt Ann!” cried Muff, dancing 
with delight. 

“ Oh, Aunt Ann, Daddy couldn’t help for- 
getting your clock, but we were just going to 
wind it up,” Ann hastened to explain. 

“Quite right!” said Aunt Ann, with a 
delicious smile; “ always wind up your clock, 
know your own mind, and keep your promises, 
then people will depend upon you, little. Aim.”. 

They went along till they came to a great 
open space, round which hundreds or little 
figures ware spinning on white disks. 

“ We are going all together,” said Aunt Ann; 
and she brought up what looked rather like 
a tricycle. There was a cushioned seat big 
enough for ali’*three, and, as soon as they were 
settled down comfortably, the big disks began 
to turn round, and away they flew at a tre- 
mendous pace. , 

“ Away we go!” said Aunt Ann, putting an 
arm round each. It felt like flying. 
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Round and round they went; Ann closed 
her eyes and«cuddled down close to Aunt Ann, 
and gave herself up to a lovely drowsy feeling 
that was stealing over her. Did apple-green 
satin really smell of apples? And how soft was 
the encircling arm! 

“ Quite comfy, little woman?” said Aunt 
Ann in Daddy’s voice. 

“Oh, quite!” Ann opened her eyes again, 
and certainly the face that bent over her looked 
more like Daddy’s than Aunt Ann’s. But that 
didn’t matter, she felt so happy and comfy. 

“ It’s lovely,” said Ann dreamily, “ it’s just 
iwelve o’clock,” and she closed her eyes again 
vith a contented sigh. 

, , , . • r • • • • • • i» 

But what puzzled Ann was that next day, 
when 'fehe so badly wanted to talk over their 
exciting adventure of the previous night. Muff 
seemed to have forgotten all-about it. 

As for Daddy, he was all chuckles, and 
appeared to have some deep secret of his own. 

“ I believe you’re the only person who realfy 
undexstands,” murmured Ann,** as she stood 
beneath her aunt’s portrait.- 

And, was it only fancy, or did the eyes in 
the picture really smile down upon her? 

^ ' -~C. A. Morin, 


How w© took a House in the 
Country 

If Aunt Bumpy hadn’t had scarlet fever, lots 
of things wouldn’t have happened to us— jolly 
things. 

We were going to stay with Au:it Bumpy for 
the holidays as we always do, an^ we were 
waiting for her to meet us at the station as 
she always does— and she didn’t Come. Then 
Betty looked at Tim, and Dick looked at Tubby, 
and Tubby looked at me, and we alS laughed, 
which we ought not to have doije, because 
there was nothing to laugh at. It was a very 
serious thing to happen to us; but we always 
laugh at n^rly everything. 

The next minute, we didn’t laugh, because 
we saw Mr, Bransome coming towards us. He 
is the clergyman who lives in Aunt Bumpy’s 
village, and he is very serious. He told us in 
a clergyman’s voice that Aunt Bumpy was very 
ill; so we couldn’t gq and stay with her for the 
holidays. Than he said, “ Poor children, what 
is to be done with you?” and we hoped he 
wouldn’t ask us to go and stay’ at the Vicarage, 
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because it is a place children don’t like to stay 
at. They mayn’t walk on the boards, or touch 
the paint, or^lide down the banisters, or sail 
boats in the bathroom, or anything. But Mr. 
Bransome didn’t ask us. We did not know why; 
but Jane, Aunt Bumpy’s housemaid, told us 
afterwards, and Maria, Mrs. Bransome’s par- 
lourmaid, told Jane, so it must have been true. 
Jane said that Mr. Bransome was having his 
breakfast when he heard Aunt Bumpy was ill, 
and he said to Mrs. Bransome, “ Well, my 
dear, we must have those children here;” and 
Mrs. Bransome rose in her wrath from behind 
the teapot, and said she would rather ask-an 
elephant, Tud a gorilla, and a rhinoceros, and 
a chimpaiKee from the Zoo to stay. When 
Jane told us that, Tubby said, “ Bags I to be 
the rhinoceros!” and we let him, because he’s 
the youngest, and he doesn’t mean^to take the 
best thing for himself; buft he does. 

I don’t suppose Mrs. Bransome thought we 
should hear what she called us; but we did, 
because children always hear “what grown-ups 
'Cali them. .. 

Jane told us as a great -treat, as a reward for 
being good — ^at least, I think it must have been, 
because Jane is very strict about treats. 

Jane says Mrs. Bransome s;iid there were 
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new shei[ves in the pantry, ,and a new carpet 
on the stairs, so she couldn’t asfe us to stay; 
and Mr. Bransome said, “ How could children 
spoil shelves.^^’ And Mrs. Bransome said the 
Fairfax fiends could spoil anything— that’s us— 
and so we could if we tried. But we don’t try, , , 
because our father and mother live in India, 
and we try to be good to please them. If we 
can’t always be, they understand and they 
forgive us. 

So of course Mr. Bransome couldn’t ask us 
to stay at the Vicarage; so we stood on the 
platform of Waterloo Station and we said 
nothing, except Tubby, and he said he would 
like to stay with the porter, who'^as taking 
great care of Tubby’s playbox, because there 
were white mice in it, quite live ones, ^ubby 
liked the porter, because the porter said he had 
twins at hjs home. Tubby likes twins next best 
to teeny weeny aifimals. The porter’s name * 
was Mr. Street; but he didn’t ask Tubby to 
stay— I expect because of Mrs. Street, but we 
don’t know. - 

Then Betty said, “ Let’s go to Harrods,’^ajad 
we went; but you c^n’t stay there. Tubby said, 

“ Worse luck you can’t!” He loves Harrods — 
sp-do -we all. / • : : ■ . 

Then at Harrods, in the 'place where the 
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sweets are, we met a lovely lady, /^iid Mr. 
Bransome kaew her, and told her all about us; 
and she said we must go and stay with her for 
the night — only, sad to say, she was going away 
the very next day! Then Mr. Bransome said 
we were going, the very next day, to Surrey, to 
stay with Lady Louisa, who is our mother’s 
aunt. We wish she wasn’t. Then the lovely 
lady said she only had a very small house, and 
Tubby said. Might he sleep in something that 
wasn’t a be4? And she didn’t understand. So 
he said, Might he sleep in the badiroom? He 
would so lov€ to. And she said she thought he 
would have to, and he was pleased. Tubby 
loves doh?g things he isn’t supposed to 
do. ■ 

Then Mr. Bransome blew his nose and 
thanked the lovely lady, and she said she 
wished she could keep us for always. Then 
Mr. Bransome said he would see about the 
luggage, and would leave it at Waterloo Station, 
so that we could fetch it when we went to Lady 
Louisa’s; and he said he had -telegraphed to 
I.adj Louisa, and he said Tim^-must write her 
a nice, polite letter, 

I forgot to say, Mr. Bransome gave Tim some 
money, and Betty too. 

Betty is quite -big, and has a purse but no 
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pocket; and IVe got a pocket buj. no purse, 
so we’re even. 

T im wrote the letter at the lovely lady’s 
house, and he upset the inkpot, but not over 
the letter. He read the letter to us; it said: 

“ Dear Great Aunt Louisa, 

“ We beg to offer ourselves to you for the 
holidays. It’s our bounden duty to tell you that 
Aunt Bumpy has got scarlet fever, and we have 
discovered a pink spot on Tubby’s cheek. He 
says it’s always there, but we don’t know about 
that. 

^ “ Your loving - 

“ Betty— Tim— Dick—Tubby— and 
Priscilla Fairfax.” 


Then Tim wrote another littl^ bit, and he 
said: “ Kindly send anssver to Madame Tus- 
saud’s to-morrow at twelve o’clock, in the 
Chamber of Horrors.” “ That’s the best place,” 
said Tim, “ and Betty needn’t go in if she 
.4oesn’t like.” ^ 

Madame Tussaud’s is a place where there 
are wax figures like real people, and you speak 
to them by mistake sometimes. 

Well, the lovely lady went away the next day, 
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and she said one of her serva»ts would take us 
to Madame Tussaud’s, and then afterwards to 
the station, when we were gojng to Lady 
Louisa’s. We said: “ All right, and thank you 
very much indeed.” Then we went to Madame 
Tussaud’s, and just before where you go into 
the Chamber of Horrors we saw a very serious 
figure standing, and Tim said: “ Mind you 
don’t speak to that figure. If you do you’ll 
feel awful idiots, because it’s wax.” Dick was 
just going to say, was it a celebrated burglar, 
when the wax figure opened its mouth and 
spoke these words: “ Her ladyship regrets she 
cannot have you for the holidays, because her 
ladyship has never had scarlet fever.* 

We told the man we thought he '^'asn’^ real, 
and he didn’t mind. Then he said her ladyship 
would be glad to know our address, and ■vfould 
be glad to do anything she could for us. But 
we didn’t want anything. Then we sat down 
to think, and a wonderful thing happened. On 
the way to Madame Tussaud’s Dick had bought 
a screw, because he likes them; they are his 
favourite tilings.’ It cost twopence. The shc^ 
man was very polite, .and he was going to wrap 
it up, and Disk told him he needn’t, and ,the 
man said, “ No trouble, sir,” and he wrapped 
it up in a bit of newspaper. 
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Then when w6 were sitting still at Madame 
Tussaud’s,*just thinking, Tim read the bit of 
newspaper which came off Dick’s screw, and 
he whistled and he said, “ By Jove, here’s 
something like!” and we said, “What was it?” 
And he said, “ Here’s somewhere for ns to go 
to,” and he read to us about a cottage in the 
country which was to be let. So we decided to 
take it for our holidays — ^for our very, very own. 
We told the lovely lady’s servant where we were 
going, and^ she said Waterloo was the station 
for that place, because her uncle was bom near 
there, so she knew. So she took us to Waterloo, 
and she found our luggage and we went. 

It was a glorious adventure, and ail the time 
poor, Aunt- Bumpy was having scarlet fever and 
she didn’t know what lovely things we were 
doing. And Mr. Bransome was thinking we 
were with Great Aunt Louisa, and everybody 
was thinking we were where we weren’t — and 
it was fun! 

Tim said he had heaps of money, and so he 
had. He put it all out on the seat of the railway 
Tiwrriage. He put it in the littfe holes where the 
buttons are, and it looked like silver buttons 
and two gold ones. 

Then we got to a station, and we got into 
a fly and Tim^told the man to drive to Gorse 
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Corner Cottage. And the man sajd, “ What, 
ail of yon.?” and Tim said, “ Yes, and there 
are white mice here too— and tRere would be 
a tortoise too if it was alive, but it’s dead;” and 
Tubby said, “ Worse luck it is!” 

We drove a long, long way; but it was lovely, 
and we drove up long hills and down long hills, 
and there was heather and gorse and fir trees 
and lanes as well. Then when we got to a 
cottage with roses all over it, the horse stopped, 
and we got out. Then Tubby said, “ Bags 
I ring the bell!” and he rang it, and after a long 
time an old woman came, and she had on a 
bonnet and she said, “Well, you <ftre late!” 
which was a fairy storybook sort of thing 
to say when she didn’t know ’ we ’ were • 
coming. , 

How could she, when we didn’t know it 
ourselves until just before? And if Dick hadn’t • 
bought a screw, and* if he hadn’t told the man 
not to wrap it up, which the man did all the 
same out of politeness, we should never have 
come to the cott^age which was our very own, 
or nearly the same as our very own. 

“ What’s this swarm of children?” said the 
old woman; and Tubby said he was a hip’po- 
potamus — but he didn’t make a noise like one, 
because he doesn’t know what* sort of noise 

{0885) . 4 
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they makey-and the old woman looked quite 
frightened. She needn’t have, because Tubby 
isn’t much like one. 

Then Tim told Tubby to shut up, as he 
always does; and he told the old woman that 
we had taken the cottage for our holidays, and 
she said, “ Indeed, you have done no such 
thing!” and she said she was expecting Maria 
every minute, and that when Maria came she 
was going to stay with Jessie. And we didn’t 
know who Maria was, or who Jessie was. 

Then Tim showed her the paper, and she 
said, “ Well, I never did!” And she said it was 
the first Ae had heard of it. Then Tim said 
the paper ^said, “Apply Mrs. Priggle.” Was 
she Mrs. Priggle? And she said she was. And 
he said, “ Was the cottage called Gorse Corner 
Cottage?” And it was. Then Betty had a good 
idea, and she said if Maria was coming, couldn’t 
she stay with us? And she asked Mrs. Priggle 
if Maria was sober, and honest, and respectable; 
and Mrs. Priggle cried, and said Maria was her 
mece; and Betty said she wgs sorry she had 
asked, because, of course, Maria must be if she 
was Mrs. Priggle’s niece. Then suddenly Maria 
came, and she was crimson in the face before 
she saw us; but she was more crimson after- 
wards, when Mrs. Priggle said the house was 
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let. ^ Ail'd you’ve got to do il, Mam, because 
Jessie s expecting of me, you know.” 

And Maria said, “ Me, cook.?’” 

And Mrs. Priggie said, “ Yes.” 

A “ ^nd me first housemaid?” 

And Mrs. Pnggle nodded. 

Mrs. Priggle nodded again. 

And me butler?” 

^^d Mrs. Priggle nodded. 

And coachman, and 
^ ““reety-maid?” 

a«^ J’. You must 

attend to your duties. You will find us'kind ■ 

d"u.yTrcperlyt'’“““ 

Mar^S, -'^eKeS-?” 

And Betty said in a very grand voice, “ We 
are ready for tea, please.” 

.n J^r f the bread 

and the butter and the tea?” and Betty saich 

lat IS your businesl. Cooks always manage.” 

men Tim whispered, ought he to give her 

and Tim did. Then poor Maria-said, “ I came 
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here for ar rest. Aunt Prudence did ought to 
have told me.” Aunt Prudence was Mrs. 
Priggie. Then Betty said, “ She didn’t know, 
Maria; so how could she?” 

The cottage was lovely, and it had a lovely 
garden with grass paths and a pond with fish 
in it. 

Then Tim said, “ Who are we to pay the rent 
to?” In the advertisement it said the rent was 
nominal. And we said, “ What was nominal?” 
Tim said it meant, not worth mentioning, so 
he told us not to. So we didn’t; but he said 
he would put the rent in a jug there was on the 
mantelpiece in the dining-room. 

We asked Maria if it would do; and she said 
she thought the whole thing was like a lunatic 
asykim, so she supposed it would. And we 
wondered why people called us things. 

We had a lovely tea, and we thought Maria’s 
heart must be softened towards us; but at 
supper-time it wasn’t, because we didn’t have 
any, and we w^ent to bed without any, except 
Tubby. He called Maria ‘Vdarlin’ Mawya ”, 
and he got a hot bun. He didn’t do it exactly 
on purpose, so we didn’t say anything. Tim 
says when Tubby is older he must be spoken to 
about being nice on pui*pose to get things; but 
he is very youfig now. He is six, and I am eight, 
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and Dick is nine, and Tim is eleveg, and Betty 

is thirteen, so she’s pretty old. 

Then I forgot to say we didift really go to 
bed, because the beds weren’t ready; but we 
loved sleeping on things that weren’t beds, like 
chairs and tables. Before we went to sleep, we 
prayed that Maria’s heart might be softened 
towards us in the morning. And it was; because 
when we went downstairs there was breakfast — 
a lovely breakfast — all ready for us, and there 
was honey, and jam, and scones. * 

When Tim saw the breakfast, I^e put a little 
more rent into the jug on the mantelpiece. 
Tubby said it was a Tubby jug. Anyljow, it was 
m the shape of a man, and we liked it. Maria 
said it was called a Toby jug. ' * 

When we were just finishing breakfast, a, very 
strange thing happened; the door opened, and 
in came a* man. He was very big, and had 
smiley eyes; but still it was rude to come into 
our house- when we hadn’t asked him to. He 
went and stood in front of the fireplace, and he 
put his hands iq^ his pockets, and he said: 

“ Now, young people, what are you 
doing?” 

Tim said: We’ve taken the house.” 

Betty said: “ For the holidays.” 

And Tubby said: “ The ren* is in the jug— 
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on the mantelpiece — the jug called, after me — 
Tubby.” 

Then the stsange man emptie(f the Toby jug 
into his hand, and there was the rent just as 
Tubby had said. And he nodded his head, 
and said, “ Just so.” Then he said, “ Aaid where 
did you come from?’’ 

We told him we had come from school. And 
he said, “ How did you hear about the cottage?” 

We told him about the paper that was 
wrapped round the screw, ancJ he said, 

“ Where’s the paper?” and we ^owed him. 
He spread out the little bit of paper, and he 
read it; then he smiled, and he as^ed if we 
liked the cottage. 

We said we loved it because it Ivas lively, • 
and because it was our very own. , 

Then he said, “ Sit down,” and we sat down. 
He sat do\^n and he stretched out his long legs, 
and he said nothing' for a long time. Then he 
said, “ It’s very awkward; I wanted to take 
this cottage.” 

“ But you caji’t,” said Tim, “ because we 
came first.” 

“ That’s quite truS,” he said, and he thought 
for a long time; then he took a cigarette out of 
his cigarette case, and he said to Betty, “ May 
I smoke?” and Tim kicked BetSy, quite gently, 
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because sh© had never been so grown-up before* 
and Betty bowed very politely, and the strange 
man lighted his cigarette, and he smoked for 
a long time, and he smiled ail the time, at least 
his eyes smiled. Then he said, “ D’you think 
I might stay here too?” 

And Betty said she was afraid not, because 
there was no room. 

“ There’s the rose room,” he said. “ I mean, 
there always is a rose room in a country cottage, 
isn’t there.?” And Betty said there was, but 
Dick and Tubby slept in it. 

And Tubby said, “ There isn’t a bath to 
sleep in, worse luck!” 

And the strange man said in a surprised voice, 
“ No'' baths? Surely there must be.” And 
Tubby said he meant bathroom. 

“ Well,” said the strange man, “ if I put some 
money into the Toby jug, will you gfve me some 
breakfast?” 

We said we would, and Tim said it didn’t 
matter about putting anything into the jug; but 
the strange man said it certainly mattered very 
much; if he stayed he must pay his share. And 
he put something into the jug, and it must have 
been a good lot because it made such a noise 
dropping in. Then he had breakfast, and he 
finished it all, "And Tim looked at Betty, and 
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Dick looked at Tubby, and Tubbj# looked out 
of the window, and we thought there would be 
nothing to eat*for lunch and supper. 

Then the strange man said he didn’t know 
children were such nice quiet things in a house; 
he thought they made a noise and broke things; 
and we said we could make a noise and we could 
break things, but not when we were being good. 

Then he said he thought children could be 
naughty sometimes, but he didn’t know much 
about them. And Tubby asked him if he hadn’t 
got any, and he said he hadn’t, ,Then Tubby 
told him about the porter’s twins, and the 
strange man thought it was very njpe for the 
porter. 

After breakfast we showed the slrangS man • 
round the garden, and he liked it very much; 
but he didn’t want to see the gardener, because . 
when we told him we were coming to the gar- 
dener, he went the other way. We didn’t much 
like the gardener either. 

Then we told the strange man that we weren’t 
sure if we shonld have any lunch, because 
Maria’s heart mightn’t be softened towards us, 
and he said he would go and soften her heart; 
but we didn’t suppose he would, but he did. 
We had a lovely lunch, and we think the strange 
man must have brought it with him from 
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London, because there were peaches and grapes 
and all sorts of things, and a cake. 

Then after lunch the strange man told us to 
sit round him and he would tell us stories; and 
we sat down with joy. He told us lovely stories 
of the far-off countries he had been to, and the 
wild animals he had seen. And he told us 
stories about elephants and tigers and lions 
and rhinoceroses and chimpanzees. 

“ Zoo ones?” said Tubby; and the strange 
man said, No, not Zoo ones.” 

“ WalkingoWild ones?” said Tubby; and the 
strange man said, “ Yes, walking wild.” 

And he4:old us that great, great big elephants 
could walk through the thick, thick jungle 
without making a noise. 

“ Qn tiptoe?” said Tubby; and the strange 
man said, “ Not exactly on tiptoe;” and Tubby 
said, “ Did their mothers hear them coming?” 

And the strange man said, “What, the 
elephants’ mothers?” 

And Tubby said, “ Yes,” and the strange 
man laughed. Then he told, us that when it 
was night, he used to light a great big fire, so 
as to frighten away all the Wild animals; and he 
said he used to wrap himself up" in a blanket, 
and then he used to dream, and one of his 
dreams had came true. 
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And Tubby said, “ What was 
And the strange inan said that the dream that 
had come true* was to see the garden where we 
were sitting, full of children. And we asked 
how could he dream about the garden, if he 
didn’t know it was there? And he said, didn’t 
we dream about things we didn’t know about? 
and Tubby said,‘T dreamt I was a dragon once.” 
‘‘ There, that shows what I mean.” 

“ But I was, I was truly,” screamed Tubby, 
at Christmas in the theatricals.” * 

So was I truly in this gardea—sitting on 
this very lawn—all alone.” 

“ No children?” ^ 

“ No children.” 

TV you really know it, then?” and hd said, ■ 
Really.’’ And then he told us the most,sur- 
prising thing, that the garden was his very own, 
and the house was^ his very own, and Mrs. 
Priggle was his very own cook. He said he had 
come home when she didn’t expect him; but 
he liked his house to be always ready. And 
Tubby asked hire if he was going to be married; 
and he said, “ You wonderful child, how did 
you guess?” 

And Tubby laughed; he loves guessing right. 
.And he asked if the strange man was going to 
marry Aunt Bumpy? • 
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And thecstrange man said, not that he knew 
of. 

“ Because you could have heen our uncle 
then,” Tubby said; and the strange man said 
he must think about it. “ When she is better, 
p’raps,” said Tubby. 

Then Betty said if the strange man was 
going to be married, where should we go, 
because we didn’t know of any other cottage? 
And he said he had a wonderful plan. It was 
a very good plan. He said we must stay with 
him for all ^he holidays; and Betty looked at 
Tim, and Tubby looked at me, and I looked 
at Dick, .and we all laughed just as we did 
at Waterloo Station. Then the strange man 
laughed, ahd he told us the little bit of news- 
paper was very old, and he said he was so glad 
that it had been wrapped round the screw; and 
he said he was going to have the joliiest holiday 
he had ever had in his life. And we said, Could 
a grown-up have holidays? 

Then we made a discovery; he knew our 
Great Aunt Louisa, and he didn’t much like 
her. 

So the house we took Wasn’t our very own; 
but it was just as good, and we did take it, and 
we did put the rent into the Toby jug. But the 
strange man took it out again, and he sent the 
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money to me poor little children in London, 
who have no fathers, and no mothers, and no 
gardens, and no very nice toys* to play with, 
and no lovely holidays in the country, as we 
have. But I expect they are happier now, 
because the strange man said we must never 
forget the little children who aren’t as happy 
as we are; and we don’t. We are always re- 
membering them, and the Toby jug is always 
getting full. Mrs, Priggle says it will get broken 
if it is emptied so often; but the strange man 
says it won’t, and if it does he wili,buy another. 
And the strange man isn’t strange any longer, 
because we call him “ Uncle Peter ”, and we 
love him just as much as if he was our vei*y 
own— just as much as we love the C(5ttage, • 
which isn’t really our very own. , 

Betty says we love him more, really. 

And Tubby says he loves him half as much. 
And Dick says he loves tl^em about equal. 
Tim won’t say, because he says it’s silly. 
And I won’t say either. But I know. 

, —MaryC.E.Wemyss. 



"^Luka keeps House 

Luka, Ivan, and Katia were Russian children. 
Often the snow lay so deep outside their little 
wooden cottage that they were kept prisoners 
indoors for weeks, and the cold was so bitter 
that they would wrap themselves in their little 
fur coats and caps, and climb, on to the stove 
for warmth. 

Sometimes, when they 'were tucked warmly 
into bed, and the snow was falling, falling out- 
side in the darkness, they could hear the howling 

of the hungry wolves far away. 
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Then Boi'is, their big shaggy dog, would 
bristle angrily, and his eyes grow fierce and 
red while he sniffed at the dodr; and their 
father would put down his tools, and bolt and 
bar the door. 

Once, little Katia cried when the wolves 
howled. 

“ Sleep, little treasure,” said her mother, 
“ there is nothing to fear; they are far, far 
away.” 

“ I am crying because the poor wolves are so 
hungry,” sobbed tender-hearted litjle Katia. 

“ Hungry!” cried Luka. “ Do you know 
what they are hungry for, my little ^ster? A 
fat Katia, and an Ivan, and a Luka, of course. 
Pity not hungry, wicked wolves, little foolish 
one.” .. 

Then Katia began to tremble, and Luka was 
scolded. 

Their father was a cobbler. All day he sat 
by his bench in the window, making shoes. 
Sometimes he would put on his thick coat of 
skins, and his fi^r cap, draw his long leather 
purse from under the bed, and walk to the 
town far away, whefe lived the tanner from 
whom he bought his leather. 

Those were great days for Liika, Ivan, and 
Katia, because the tanner’s wife always sent 
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them eack a big coloured sugar ball. They 
played with these for days before they ate them, 
giving them "names, and rolling them on the 
clean wooden floor, until the sugar began to melt. 

Then their mother would say: “ Eat them, 
children, or they will vanish in the night, like 
snow in the sunshine.” 

It is pleasant to lie in a warm bed, with a big 
sugar ball in your mouth, even when wicked 
wolves are howling far away. Even Katia was 
comforted? 

One bitter cold day, when the snow lay 
frozen deep on the ground, and the north wind 
shrieked^that another stoim was coming soon, 
there came a sudden knock on the cottage door. 
It was a messenger from the next village, bring- 
ingr bad news, alas! The cobbler’s brother was 
very ill; his wife was in fear and trouble; the 
cobbler and his wife must come" at once to 
help her. 

“ Luka must be the little father and keep the 
house,” said their mother, bustling round to 
fill a basket for the poor sick w’oman. “ Ivan 
will be workman, and put the tools, nails, and 
leather safely away. Katia will be the little 
mother, and must serve the broth from the pot 
on the stove carefully. Good Boris will be the 
watchman.” '* 
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Katia svrept the room and peeped into the 
soup-pot on the stove. Then she poured the 
soup carefully into three little bowls, and Luka 
fetched black bread from the bread-pan. 

They sat in a row before the stove, and Katia 
said: “ Tell me, Luka, did you see the bread- 
fairy?” 

In the big red crock, the children believed 
die good little bread-fairy lived, and, while she 
was there, happiness and plenty would stay in 
the house. ^ 

“I saw her as plainly as I see the soup you 
spill so carelessly, Ivan. She winked at me— - 
like this-j-and promised that white rolls should 
come out of the pan on Katia ’s feast day.” 

Katia clapped her hands. 

They each left some soup for Boris, and he 
had a large hunk of bread too. 

“Listen to the wind,” said Katia. “If the snow 
comes, how can Mother find her way home?” 

“ It has been snowing an hour,” said Luka 
calmly. “ But what matters that? The good 
saint wall lead the way.” 

Katia and Ivan ran to the window. The 
snowflakes were whirling, whirling, and the 
wind shook the cottage walls. •* 

“ Come, we" will cut paper flowers and make 
the house gay,” cried Luka. 
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But it got darker and darker, and, colder and 
colder, and, though Luka piled wood in the 
stove, they shivered in their little shoes. 

“ I will ask the bread-fairy for news,” said 
Luka at last, and he went to the pan, and 
stooped down, and whispered, while Katia and 
Ivan waited breathless. 

“ Ah!” said he, coming back smiling. “ She 
says our mother is on her way home, our poor 
uncle is better, and our aunt sends us a sweet 
cake.” • 

Ivan and Katia were comforted. 

Luka lit the lamp, and the children climbed 
on to the stove for warmth, while Luka told 
fairy tales which he said he had heard* from the 
bread-fairy, , 

Then, suddenly, above the moaning of the 
wind, came the howling of hungry wolves. 

“Oh, Mother! Mother!” shrieked Katia. 
“ The wolves will eSt her. We shall never see 
her again.” 

“ Foolish one,” said Luka, “ wolves care not 
for mothers and fathers; they wish only for 
fat children, and 'those they cannot get, for the 
door is safely barred 

Boris growled, and bristled, and tried to get 
out. 


they had s^t, as it seemed, for hours. There 
was a strange noise at the door, a sniffing and 
a scratching such as Boris made, only louder 
and very dreadful. 

“ It is a wolf,” cried Ivan. “ He will break 
in and eat us.” 

Katia screamed. 

“ He cannot break in, I tell you,” said Luka. 
“ But I will let Boris out to drive him away.” 

“ No, no!” cried Ivan and Katia. “ The 
wolf will come in, and Mother said we must 
not unbar the door.” 

“ But she^^did not say we must not open the 
window,” said Luka, and he opened it just 
enough for Boris to squeeze through. 

Th^y heard a soft thud as he dropped on the 
snow, then growls, and then such a terrible 
noise of howls and groans that Ivan and Katia 
put their fingers in their ears, and hid their 
heads under the bed-clothes in terror. 

There was silence, soon, and then a faint 
whining. 

“ It is Boris,” said Luka, and he opened the 
window again, and poor Boris crawled in/limp- 
ing and stiff and covered with blood. He drank 
the broth the children gave him, and Katia 
bathed his wounds and petted him. He was not 
very much hu/t, and before long was Iving 
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comfortal)Iy before the stove, and tlsumping the 
floor with his tail. 

Then there jvas a loud knocking at the door. 
“ Luka! Ivan! Katia!” The children flew to 
open the door, and there stood their father and 
mother, covered from head to foot with snow, 
and very tired. 

The cobbler raised his lantern and cried out 
in horror, for outside the door lay a huge wolf 
which brave Boris had killed. They held their 
children close and praised them as* brave little 
ones. 

“ Only Luka was brave,” said Katia. 

“ Luka is bigger than I,” said Ivan, crying. 

“ See, children, what your aunt has sent you,” 
said their mother, taking a sugary caks from her . 
basket. 

■ ^ m 

“You see, the bread-fairy speaks truth,” 
laughed Luka, dancing round with Katia. “But 
Boris must have the largest slice.” 

— Catharine L. Mead, 


“ Kind Teddy ” 


Teddy had been very naughty. For three 
whole days he had done nothing that was good. 
His mother was sad, his Nannie was cross, and 
his father Jaughed. That was because fathers 
only come home in the evenings, when children 
are clean and tidy, and are sorry for what they 
have done during the day. So fathers don’t 
know. Well, Teddy, had been so naughty that 
there- wasmothing to do but to send him to stay 
witji his granny, in the country. 

Now his granny loved him, and she said: 
“ I am sure Teddy’s a very good little boy, 
if only people knew ho’^ to manage him.” 
Of course Granny was wrong. It was because 
Teddy had such blue eyes, and smiled at his 
granny so sweetly, that she thought him good. 

Teddy went to stay with his granny, and he 
went by train. His father said he was old 
enough to travel alone — ^he was six — but his 
mother said he wasn’t, and his Nannie said he 
wasn’t, and two women know more about little 
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boys than one man; so Teddy’s mother and 

his Nannie saw him off at the station. In the 
train they foupd another Nannie with a little 
girl. Teddy’s Nannie at once asked the little 
girl’s Nannie if she would look after Teddy, 
and the little girl’s Nannie said: “ Yes.” 

“ Don’t get out till the train stops, darling,” 
said his mother; and his Nannie said: “ Don’t 
put your head out of the window, darling, going 
through the tunnel,” and Teddy promised he 
wouldn’t. • 

“ Do everything you are asked, Teddy,” said 
his mother, “ and be kind to animals— don’t 
forget!” 

Then the train started, and TedSy waved 
and waved and waved. » • 

Then he sat down and looked at the liftle 
girl, and the little girl looked at him; then 
Teddy star<ed very hard, and the little girl 
smiled, and Teddy siniled, and he said: “ You 
come over here,” and the little girl went over 
to Teddy’s side of the carriage and sat down 
beside him. 

“ There’s a tunnel coming,” he said, and the 
little girl said: “ Will it be dark?” And Teddy 
said, was she frightened of the dark? and she 
said: “ No.” 

While the train was going through the tunnel, 
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Teddy tha>ight of all the things his mother had 
said to him, and he said to himself: “ Do 
everything yoa are asked, and behind to animals 
—don’t forget! Do everything you are asked, 
and be kind to animals — don’t forget!” He 
said it over and over again until at last he got 
rather muddled, and he said: “ Do everything 
animals ask— and be kind to everyone!” When 
the train came out of the tunnel, the little 
girl’s Nanme was asleep. And Teddy said to 
the little girl: “ What’s in your parcel?” 

‘‘ My goloshes,” said the little girl. 

‘‘ What’s the good of goloshes?” said Teddy. 

“ To keep my feet dry, when it’s wet,” 
answered'' the little girl. 

I say^^ ” said Teddy, then he stopped. 

you say anything?” he asked. And the 
girl said: “ No.” 

Oh,” said Teddy, “ I thought you said you 
would like to throw youf goloshes out of the 
window!” 

“ I would,” said the little girl. 

‘‘ Ask nicely, then,” said Teddy. 

" P— lease,” said the little girl. 

And Teddy threw them out of the window, 
asked me to,” he said. ^ 



“ Kind Teddy ’’ 
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Getting rid of the little girl’s goloshes 


Then the little girl’s Nannie woke upf and . 
she smiled at the little girl and at Teddy; |2iit 
the little girl and Teddy didn’t smile back. 
They were.afraid they had been naughty. 

When the train stdpped at the station where 
Teddy was to get out, the little girl’s Nannie 
said: “ Good-bye, you’re a dear little boy; be 
careful!” And Teddy jumped down on to the 
platform, and he waved to the little girl and her 
Nannie. He wasn’t quite sure whether he had 
been naughty ’or not. He had done what he 
was asked, and he had been kind to the little 
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His graadmother was very pleased to see 
Teddy, and she asked if he had been a good 
boy. And Taddy said he hoped she was quite 
well; and his granny said; “You funnyiittle boy!” 

Teddy loved the country, and he went to 
bed very early, so that the morning should 
come quite soon; and it came to Teddy before 
it came to anyone else, and he jumped out of 
bed and said: “ Fm coming.” 

He went out into the garden. The grass was 
wet. He &ought of the little girl without her 
goloshes. “ But she did ask me to throw them 
out of the window,” he said. 

Then Teddy went to the pigsty, and the pigs 
were awake. 

“ Good morning,” said Teddy. “ Umph — 
uqaph!” said the pigs. Then one pig bit the 
other, and they squealed and they scrambled to 
get to the door. “ D’you want to'come out?” 
asked Teddy, and they^ “ Umphed ” again. 
“ That’s asking,” said Teddy, “ and I must do 
what animals ask.” So he said: “ Half a jiffy. 
Piggies,” and he opened the^ pigsty door. It 
was very difficult to open, but the pigs helped 
by pushing, and when the door opened — out 
scampered the pigs. 

“ I am kind,” said Teddy, and he felt very 
pleased with himself. 
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Then he went to the stabfes, and he said: 
^ How do you do?” to the pony. And it put 
its soft nose thj^ough the bars of the loose box, 
and Teddy stroked its nose and said: “ It’s 
a lovely morning; would you like to come out? 
Ask then!” And the pony made a funny little 
rumbhng^ noise, and Teddy said: “All right, 
you shall, and he opened the door of the loose 
box— it was much easier than opening the 
pgsty ^oor and the pony stepped out, so 
happily! Then it looked about; thai it began 
to trot. Teddy ran after it; but it went so fast 
he couldn’t keep up. It kicked its lieels in the 
air, and It went on to the lawn and woke up all 
the daisies, ^ ' 


“ He did ask,” said Teddy. But T«ddy 
wasn’t quite happy, because he didn’t thiaJc 
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Stockey, She old coachman, would be very 
pleased. 

Teddy th®n went to the pjace where the 
chickens were kept, and some old hens asked 
very loudly indeed to be let out; so Teddy let 
' them out. 

‘‘ Now everyone’s happy,” he said. “ I like 
doing what I’m asked to do; I am kind.” 

He walked on a little way, and he got to his 
granny’s big gate, and he opened it and* looked 
out. It Wks lovely. The sun was shining, and 
the birds tvere singing, and the grass was still 
lovely and wet. He went and looked over a gate 
that led into a big green field, and in the big 
green field was a big grey horse, and the horse 
came up to the gate and put its head over. 

ask!” said Teddy, and the big grey 
horse moved its nose up and down. “ That’s 
the same as asking,” said Teddy;- “it’s horse 
language.” So he opened the gate, and the big 
py horse put its tail in the air— which means 
“ Thank you ’’—and it pranced, 

“ It likes getting out,” said Teddy. “ I am 
kind!” 

Then he began to feel cather tired and rather 
hungry, so he went back towards the house, 
and Stockey, 'the old coachman, came running 
alonp. . 
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“ You liaven’t seen the pony, Master Teddy 
have you?” he said; but he didn’t wait for 
answer. In, his hand he carried a sieve full of 
corn, 

“ It’s more kind to let horses out than to 
give them com,” said Teddy; but he wasn’t 
very happy, because he knew he had been 

naughty, although he had been kind too. 

^ Then running towards him came old Ben- 
jamin, who looked after the pigs and fed them 
every daj?; 

“ Seen them pigsies, Master Teddy?” he 
asked, but he too ran on without waiting for an 
l|j , , answer, 

lli ; , ^ kind,” said Teddy, but the tears were 

If', ■ very near. ^ So he made a face at a cow, just to 

MOW he didn’t care, and the cow mooed: “ Let 
me out too-o-o!” But Teddy didn’t. “ You 
don’t ask properly,” he said; “ I^on’t under- 
stand what you say/’ 

^ He went indoors, and while he was having 
his breakfast with his granny, the butler came 
Sd ^ looked very serious, and he 

“ The pony is lost, ma’am.” 

Lost!” said Granny. , 

“ And the pigs, ma’am.” 

; :,“^The pigS'r^^'"'\,:r 
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Yes, ma am, and some ot the jhens are 
missing.” 

Then Teddy grew very red, so^ed that his 
granny said: “ Do you know anything about it, 
Teddy?” 

And Teddy said: “ Well— I was kind, that’s 
all— and I did everything animals asked me to 

like Mummy said — and they all asked to do 
what they oughtn’t to— I suppose.” 

Poor,4:ind Teddy was sent back to London 
the very next day, because he had* been so 
naughty. His granny wrote a letter, and gave 
it to Teddy to give to his mother, anB the letter 
said: I can’t manage children as I used to 

do. I am sure it is my fault, not my* darling 
Teddy’s.” ^ 

“Was k your fault, Teddy?” asked * his 
mother. “ In a kind of a way, perhaps, dar^ 
ling?” 

“ Yes,” said^ Teddy, smiling. “ It was, in 
a kind ^ way. I just did what — -I was asked— like 
you said. May I go back to— Granny?” 

No, Teddy,” said his mother, “ not till 
you learn to be good.” 

* •: ~ C. E» Wemyss» 



Mrs . Perkins 


Of course you think it’s quite a simple matter 
to hatch fifteen chicks, but I know better. 
Now that my family are all safely out in the 
world and doing nicely I have half an hour to 
spare, so I’ll tell you about them. To start 
with myseff, however, I am Mrs. Perkins, and 
though I say it, I know as much about chicks 
as any lien in the village. 

Well,4t began like this. I had an idea of 
hatching some eggs this summer, but as I don’t 
like to do things in a hurry I went and sat in 
a box for a whole day, just to think things over. 
The next day I had nearly made up my mind 
to sto laying eggs, just to make a beginning, 
but I didnt. The day after that my mistress 
came into the henhouse with, Rosa, and she 
said: I do believe Mrs. Perkins would like 

to start sittmg!” That settl«i it. I clucked in 
a nice way I have, and my mistress quite under- 
stood, She sent Rosa to fetch fifteen eggs from 

the dairy, while she herself went off to find 

m 
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some clean straw for my box. I was very pleased, 
but when Rosa came back with t|ie. eggs and 
my mistress had' filled my box with straw and 
put the eggs into it I did feel happy. I got up 
“ and had a look, then I hopped up, scraped the 
eggs neatly together with my feet, and sat down. 

Then Rosa put some food and some fresh 
water near me, and some clean sand as well, 
and they:.,,both went away. Perhaps you don’t 
know what the sand was for, but if»you had 
seen me having a sand bath a few days after- 
wards you would have understood.* You see, 
one gets tired sitting for twenty-one whole days. 
Well, now and then I got up to eat a little food, 
and sometimes I would stand up just, to turn 
the eggs in my nest (every hen knows she must 
turn her eggs, though you don’t, perhaps), and 
sometimes I got out for a walk and a sand 
bath. The bath was splendid. I used to sit 
down on the sand, and roll over on it, and 
scratch it all un amongst my feathers and under 
my wings. Then I would shake myself and go 
back to my box feeling quite fresh and clean. 

Rosa used to come and watch me, but she ’s 
very young, and when I am busy I canTbe 
bothered with little girls. So I togk no notice. 
I’m sorry if you think I was rude, but I can’t 
help that. 

(DSSS) ' 6 



So fourteen days passed. I must say my eggs 
weren’t quite so white then as they had been— 
in fact, they were quite brown. Rosa said they 
were dirty, but that’s nonsense. 1 knew what 
was happening. 

Well, at the end of another week, just on the 
twenty-first day — for I do hate to be late — I 
had a look at my eggs. I listened, too. After 
a little I heard a tiny noise, just like a very 
small person knocking on a very small door. 
Of course I knew it came from one of my 
eggs. Very soon a little hole came in one of 
them, and a little bill peeped tlrrough. I clucked 
(another' kind of cluck this time) and the bill 
gave a little cheep. Then it went on knocking 
harder than ever, and almost before I knew, 
my first chick was out. The other fourteen 
came soon after, and they were all beautiful. 

It was a day or two -before they were able 
to run about much — ^indeed for twenty-four 
hours they stayed under my fibers — but on 
the second day I got them out and started to 
teach them to pick up food^ I was busy with 
them all when Rosa came along, and I wasn’t in 
the best of tempers, perhaps. Anyway, I didn’t 
want Rosa an 3 nvhere near, but she came. And 
when I wasn’t looking she picked up one of 
my chicks. I don’t say she hurt it, mind, but 
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it was frightened, and it gave a loud little 
squeak. My word! I just spre^ my wings 
and rushed at Rosa! She saw me coming and 
dropped the chick, but I was too angry to notice. 

I almost flew to the door, and Rosa did the , 
same. Just as she got "'out I gave her a really 
hard peck on her right leg. What a noise she 
made! But I wanted to give her another, and 
I chase(t„her right up the path. Rosa thinks 
‘she can run fast, and it’s quite true*— at least 
when I’m after her. 

I had my eye on her left leg, just to that nice 
round part where a good peck hurts most, and 
was nearly there when my mistress ctane out 
the back door. But Rosa won’t bother me again 
for a long time, I know. 


—William Bailly, 


The Silly Mart- who was Wise 

Listen! There was once a man who was very 
fond of all kinds of birds and animals, but 
who liked his pigeons better than anything. He 
had lots of pigeons — ^blue ones, grey ones, 
white ones; pigeons of every colour that a 
pigeon can be; pigeons that did everything 
a pigeor can do. He was very fond of his blue 
tumbler^, and of his fantails and his pouters, 
but he loved his homing pigeons best of all. 
The people who knew this man said he was 
foolish to keep a lot of useless birds-— it was 
a waste of time and money. Big people are 
sometimes like that. 

One day two friends of the ni§p-said to him: 
“ It would be nice to go away over the hills 
into the valley on the other side and see our 
friends. Will you comeP’ And the man said, 
“ Yes^. So next morning they ail met, ready 
to start, each with a big box on one shoulder; 
but the man who loved animals had a basket 
as well. what’s in your basket?” his friends 
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asked him. “ Some lovely homing pigeons for 
our friends in the other valley,” he said. Then 
they laughed a lot, and said he was quite silly— 
nobody wanted his stupid pigeons. The poor 
man was very disappointed, but he said: “ It’s 
the only present I carf give, and perhaps our 
friends will like my pigeons after all.” 

It was a very long way to the other valley, 
and, thoj^gh the three men walked as fast as 
’they could, it began to get dark before they 
had gone half the distance. It was very lonely, 
too, among the mountains, for tha-e were no 
houses to be seen and no hotels to go to. When 
it got very dark they sat down undar a big, 
gloomy fir tree to eat their supper %nd wait 
till the sun shone again. 

“ What if there are robbers here?” said one 
man. “ How foolish I was to bring such 
valuable presents!” • What a pity about my 
lovely presents, too,” said the second man; 
“ I may los§ them all.” And the man with the 
pigeons said: “ I’ll lose my lovely birds, I 
suppose,” which *made the other men very 
angry. “ Don’t talk such nonsense!” they said; 

“ your pigeons ^aren’t worth stealing.” ' 

After a time they all felt very sleepy, and, as 
no robbers came, they lay down on the dry 
ground close ^ to the tree and went to sleep. 
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Then the chief of the robbers, who* had been 
watching and listening all the time, told his 
men to biing along their ropes, and in a moment 
the strangers .were tied up and quite helpless. 
Of course, the next thing the robbers did was 
to take all the presents? but when they saw the 
pigeons they were very displeased, for the 
presents weren’t really very great, and pigeons 
are no use to robbers. 

“ It hardly pays to be a robber thpse days,” 
said the chief, in disgust. “ Take the prisoners 
up to the castle and make them work in the 
garden. They’re really very little use.” 

Just think of it, said one of the poor men 
as they were led off; “ we have lost everything, 
and must work for the robbers ail our lives ' 
now!” 

Perhaps we may escape,” said the man who 
loved animals, ‘‘ and, .anyway, we still have the 
pigeons; but instead of being pleased and 
cheerful af|g|;^earing this, the other two were 
angrier than ever, and went off by themselves 
to work in the ga?den. 

When the poor man was left alone with his 
pigeons, whicl\ were not worth stealing; he had 
a splendid idea. “ When nobody is looking 
1 11 send a letter home just to say where we*are.” 
Then he wrote a veiy little letter, on the very 
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tiniest piece of paper, when the robbers were 
all at dinner^ and next morning he tied it very 
carefully under the left wing of the nicest pigeon 
in his basket. “ What are you. doing.?” asked 
one of his friends, and when he replied: 
“ Feeding tlie pigeons ”, which was quite true 
too, the friend was very nasty about it. “ Stop 
quarrelling!” said the chief of the robbers, 
whose temper was short because his^reakfast 
coffee had, been cold, and he gave the basket 
such a kick that the cover came off and all the 
birds escaped. Then the man who loved 
animals went off to work quite pleased, though 
he didn’fS show it when the chief was about. 

The yery next morning a regiment of the 
King’s soldiers came up very quietly and cap- 
tured the robbers all at once. “ We got your 
letter safely,” they said, “ and came to help 
you instantly.” ■» 

“ How did you get a letter?” asked the chief 
of the robbers, much surprised^^^ which the 
man who loved animals said: “You and I sent 
it, Mr. Chief!” Then everyBody laughed, and 
the two men who had lost their presents said: 
“ Pigeons are quite the nicest birds there are.” 

—John S. Elder. 


The Green Shoes 

Noreen was only a little Irish peasant girl 
who lived in a smoky cabin, and helped her 
grandmother to rear fowls and fatten pigs for 
market— -but she had the most beautiful hair 
in the world. 

One day as she sat at the cabin door, plaiting 
her long hair, she was startled to hear a sharp 
little voice speak her name, and ther«, close to 
her, stood a little man, no bigger tlj^n a fox- 
glove, and dressed all in green, from his long ’ 
pointed shoes to his peaked cap. 

“The top of the morning to you,” said 
Noreen politely. The little man sat down upon * 
an over-turned flower-pot and opened his 
wallet, IJa^drew out a golden spinning-wheel 
no larger than a thimble, and a pair of golden 
scissors, w^hich he offered to Noreen. 

“ I am the Queen’s mantle-maker,” said he, 

“ and if you will give me a strand of your hair, 

I shall weave you a ribband to bind it.” 

Noreen did as she was asked, and m*a trice ; , 
the little man had spun the lock of hair she 
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gave him, into a ribband as bright as a sun- 
beam, and as delicate as gossamer, 

“ To-night when the moon is' full the Queen 
gives a state ball,” said the piantle-maker. 
“She has commanded a mantle as bright as 
a sunbeam, and as delicate as gossamer. Sell 
me some of your hair, little girl, and I shall 
give you whatever you most desire.” 

Now Noreen wanted a pair of shoes, to dance 
in on the ;village green on fate nighte, so she “ 
allowed him to cut olf a great sheaf of her hair. 
When she looked up again he was gone, but 
there, where he had stood, lay the prettiest 
pair of di^ncing-shoes she had ever seen. 

^ That night the old grandmother beat the little 
■ girl because she had let the fire out, and the 
porridge grow cold. But Noreen did not care. 
She could only think of the green shoes. Next 
morning her grandmother beat, her again be- 
cause she had forgotten to shut up the hens. 

During the weeks that followed she sang 
about her work, and on everf holiday she 
danced them all to a standstill on the village 
green. There was none to hold a candle to her 
when she laced the fairy shoes op her feet and 
went twinkling over the smooth turf. 

Only the old grandmother grumbled. 

Noreen sang at her work, but somehow the 
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work was no longer well done. The hens laid 
away; the pigs were forgotten and grew con- 
trary; the porridge went off the boil, or the 
fire went out, and never was there a dry stick 
to be found in the stick-house. 

“ Arrah, be good to us;” said the old woman, 
what has come to the house?” 

Then one evening, as Noreen unlaced the 
green shoes, she saw the full moon come sailing 
over the tree-tops, and she thought of the little 
old mantle-maker, and wondered if the Queen 
were wearing her mantle for the ball that night. 
In the morning when she rose, and went to 
peep at the green shoes, they were gone, and 
in their place lay ttt'o green acorns. 

Now, the wonder of Noreen ’s dancing was 
talked of far and near, and the Lord of the 
Castle had commanded that she should dance 
^ at a banquet he was giving to his ^tenantry on 
Midsummer’s Eve. When Noreen saw the 
acorns she was frightened, for she_,]cnew that 
without the fairy shoes she coulS never dance 
before the great lord and his guests. When 
she had fed the pigs she tied the acorns carefully 
in her apfon, and climbed the hill-side to where 
a spring bubbled in the sunshine. Seated there, 
she i£d the acoms in her lap and fell to 
weeping. 
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Presently a shrill little voice asked her wh 
she wept, and Jhere, seated under a furze-bush 
was the little old mantle-maker. 

‘‘ I have lost my green shoes,” said Noreen 
Sure, tis a pity,” said the little green man 
“ but there’s others where those came from, 
The youngest Princess is about to be married, 
and the Queen has commanded a robe of state! 
Sell me ,YO'ur hair and you shall have your green 
shoes.” * 

^ So Noreen bent her head. But when she felt 
the scissors touch her neck she cried out, and 
clutched her hair. But it was too late. Down 
fell the great waves of gold, and awzf vanished 
the little green man like a spark blovai up the 
chimney. And there on Noreen ’s lap were the 
green shoes. 

The weeks slipped away, and the girl went 
sadly about her wofk. She wore a k#>rrJirVf 
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into the hali. By his side walked his daughter, 
a little girl of^ Noreen’s own age, with long fair 
hair that fell to the hem of her silken 
gown. - 

When Noreen began to dance everyone fell 
silent. Light as a will-o ’’-the- wisp, she flickered 
over the stone flags as if the very spirit of spring 
was in her feet. The kerchief fell off, and her 
short curls bobbed about her face, bqjind only 
by her goHen ribband. 

Suddenly, in the middle of her dance, through 
che great window above her head, Noreen saw 
the moon sail into view, full and round like 
a great gulden plate, and there on the window- 
sill, Jiis golden spinning-wheel beside him, sat 
the Queen’s mantle-maker. Up and up sailed 
the moon, and Noreen felt her feet grow heavy 
. Try as she might she copld no longer 
them. She looked St the little green man 
and saw that he had drawn a robe of golden 
tissue from his wallet, and was^holding it out 
her to see. 

Only Noreen saw the mantle-maker and the 
Queen’s robe of state. She saw, too, that it 
lacked a'^belt. 

“ Little girl,” said the mantle-maker, “ the 
Queen awaits her state robe. There is no more 
p-nid to weavft a holt. Sell me the ribband on 
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your hair and to-night you shall wear the ereen 
shoes.” ^ 

Take it, cried Noreen, and^she flung the 
ribband up to the window. It passed like a 
flash of light over the heads of the people, and 
they thought a fire-fly 'had flown into the room. ' 

For one moment Noreen saw the little green 
man sitting on the window-sill. He held the 
^ ribband ^in his hand, but he was no longer 
" looking at her. He was looking at the little 
lady , and the long fair hair that fell like a mantle 
to the hem of her silken robe. * Then in a 
twinkle he was gone, and Noreen felt her feet 
grow light again. » 

When the dance was over, and the Uttle lady 
had kissed Noreen on the cheek, the Cable’s ' 
Lord presented her with a purse of gold to be 
her dowry--for never, said he, had such danc- 
ing been seen in the length and breadth of ’ 
Ireland. 

But th?£ night the old grandmother beat 
Noreen soundly for holding traffic with Fairy 
Folk. For when the kerchief blew off, and she 
saw the little girl’s §hort curls, she was filled 
with suspicion shaving lived all her 'own life 
on an Irish hill-side. 

In the morning the green shoes were gone. 

M. Westwood, 


The Cathedral Dragons 

She was nearly fourteen, this little Ninette; 
she had a fat pigtail and a blue ovenill — both 
alike bleached by the sun — and she lived not 
far from a cathedral town in the nortli of France. 

Her father and mother had died when she 
was three, and an uncle and aunt had adopted 
her, an i?.ct they deemed very noble; but in 
truth on|y for a short while was she a burden. 
Even as a chubby child she could be trusted 
to weed and to wash dishes, and every year 
her sturdy arms and legs were capable of more 
work; and every year tte uncle spent longer 
and longer intervals lounging on a bench in 
the sun, or at the neighbouring tave^i; whilst 
the aunt sat indoors, grumbling and looking 
yellow and dusty, cooking a good midday meal 
for herself and her husband, and leaving the 
crockery 'to be cleared away byJNinette when 
she returned in the evening. For she went into 
mark^every day, this child, trudging cheerily 
along the high" road to the town three miles 
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distant, with her baskets of fruit and vepetables 
or in winter her little truck with its charcoal 
stove for roasting chestnuts. 5 
In the big ppen square surrounding the 
cathedral she plied a fine trade, for her fresh 
wares and her ready smiies and readier answers 
brought many customers, and it was good 
money that she took home in the evenings to 
an uncle and aunt who gave her neither praise 
iior thanks. But from the neighbours, who 
knew of her hard life, she had pleasant words 
enough; everyone in the market or cm the road 
had a friendly nod for Ninette, and from many 
a house along the wayside tiny children would 
crawl or toddle to the fence to kiss their hands 
to her as she went by. * 

One house in particular she rarely passed 
without a greeting, a bigger house than its 
. neigiiboiirs, set in a garden of roses, ■■ 
where lived— now grown-up with two small 
children of^her own — the one-time little girl 
to whom Nmetfe’s mother had been nurse. 

As Ninette toiled homewards, she always looked 
up m expectation, and sometimes a hand would 
wave to her from, a window, or, from the garden 
high above the road, Paul and Elise would call 
to ner in their shrill voices; sometimes Ifoiise 
woujd seem deserted, until suddenly ’ 
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a rosebud or pansy would fall before Ninette, 
and shrieks of baby laughter would peal from 
overhead. "Altogether Ninette was a happy 
little soul, and early in the morning and late 
at night she sang as she tended her garden. 

And then there came one terrible summer, 
when no rain fell for many, many weeks; when 
the brook bordering the sloping plot of ground 
dried up — the fruit would not swell, the vege- 
tables s|irivelled, and the flowers lilted while 
still in bud. Do what she would, nothing 
prospered=-m the parching sun. 

One midsummer day, when the raised high 
road l3ry white and glaring between its borders 
of popkrs, and from the unshaded places there 
rose a heat which stung her face, Ninette 
tramped into the town, and settling herself 
in her accustomed spot, on the cobbles fronting 
the great west porchc of the " cathedral, she 
arranged her wares to look as attractive as 
possible. But the miserable little^trawbeiTies 
and limp lettuces found fe-^T purchasers, and 
when the hour arrived which saw the square 
almost deserted, she had sold unusually little. 
She pictured the welcome awaiting her return 
with only a few sous earned, and her heart 
fairgu; so, dragging the baskets into the scrap 
of shade stealing over the pavement, she sat 
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with her hack to the high wall and absently 
stared across the square at tlje stone carvings 
that ornamented the west porch. 

She was a brave, merry-hearted child, but 
just now she was tired and felt very lonely. 
She thought of the hunt with the nagging 
tongue, and the uncle whose face grew redder 
and more puffy every day. And then she 
wondered, as she had wondered many times 
before, whether the two dragons, sitting majes- 
tically upright on the cathedral porch, really 
had hind-lcgs and tails, and would the tails be 
smooth like a lion’s with a tuft at the end? 

And ras she looked the right-hand dragon 
slowly ^ot up, and, shaking himself, climbed 
down the buttress of the porch, and came 
sidling across the square. 

“ Little girl,” he said, “ we feow you well 
by sight; many a time^have we watched you; 
we are sorry for you; we will help you.” 

Ninette was tongue-tied, fascin#ed by the 
movements of the massive jaw with the big, 
pointed teetli, and the little eyes filled with 
a greenish light, which gleamed at her in ,a 
friendly way; and as he turned she saw that 
his_ tail was very strong and long, and ended 
in a Tiny fork. Meanwhile, with many yawns, 
and a great stretching of every limb, the second 
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dragon had uncoiled himself, and ie%pt heavily 
on to the cobble-stones. 

Then, to Niliette’s horror, th^ roof, released 
from the weight of the dragons, began to rock 
from side to side, jerked forwards and slid, 
quite gently, to the ground. Standing shoulder 
to shoulder the dragons twisted their powerful 
tails in and out through the pierced stone 
parapet, and dragged the roof — ^Hke some 
» strange chariot — till it lay in front of Ninette. 

“ Get in, little girl!” they commanded, 
and Ninette clambered over the, edge of the 
parapet and sat on the leaden roofing, which 
felt as if it were made of grey velvet, stuffed 
with the softest down. As the chariot started 
off with a mighty clangour, she clung td a carved 
pinnacle, and noticed that the dragons were 
not just grey stone, dirty with age, as she had 
always thought, but cpvered with silvery scales. 

They galloped along the road which Ninette 
knew so well, and stopped in front of the little 
white hohse w?*.h the green shutters, where in 
the shade of an? apple tree Uncle Gaspard 
drowsed after his big meal. The dragons 
unhitched themselves’, and with Ninette follow- 
ing, strode up the narrow path between the 
currant bushes, into the kitchen whesei^imt 
Th^rese sat rocking herself and muttering. 
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“ Give us the key!” said the dragons, and 
Aunt Th^rfee started up horror-struck, but 
she set her teieth, and stood in defiance. 

“ Give us the key!” said they once more, 
and angrily they lashed their tails, until sparks 
' flew from the forked tips. Then she fumbled 
in her bodice with trembling hands, brought 
out a small key, and sank into the chair, her 
strength gone. 

Fi'om under the great wooden bedstead in f 
the room above, the dragons drew forth a 
heavy, brass7,bound box, opened it, and pulled 
out piles of silks and laces, and bags of gold. 

“ All 3gours,” they said to Ninette; “ these 
many years you have been robbed!” 

The f&ce of her uncle, purple with rage, 
appeared round the door, and, as the dragons 
with a dull roar moved towards him, “ Oh, 
don’t hurt him!” she cripd, “ don’t hurt him! 

I can’t bear it!” 

A lady stopped and looked at Ithe child 
huddled against the wall, who suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ I can’t bear it!” and opened her 
eyes. “ You have been asleep,” said Madame. 

Half dazed the child glanced round the 
squall -and then at the porch, but the dragons 
were in their usual sedate positions. 
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“ Ninette, you are a big girl novJ', and I do 
not think you are very happy with your uncle 
and aunt. Will you come and live with me, 
and help to look after my little Paul and Elise, 
as your mother looked after me?” 

“ Oh, Madame, liv? with you and look after* 
those angels? I shall be too happy!” Then she 
faltered. “ But, Madame, I am rich, am I not? 
And have bags of money in a brass-bound box?” 

The lady smiled. “ I think not, Ninette.” 

“ What a pity!” said the child, and her face 
fell. She looked once more at the^ dragons, and 
in the lowered rays of sunshine their eyes 
seemed to twinkle with delight, and her face 
too brightened. ’ 

“ Oh, well, perhaps I couldn’t have' managed - 
all that money. And the box was very huge.” 

So Ninette lived in the house with the trim 
rose garden? and, when she in her turn grew . 
up and was married, Madame gave her a great 
bi-ass-hinged box in which lay piles of white 
linen, afiQ in me corner, a bag of gold pieces. 
And — Ninette’s* husband being, strangely 
enough, a carver in stone — on the porch of 
their little home are seated two small, grey 
dragons majestically upright. 

— Winifred Mei^rsh, 


The Wax Doli 


Dunstan and Geoffry Morris felt that they 
had every right to be i*eally cross. All their 
lives they had run wild in Maplewood, the 
estate nexf door to the Vicarage. In disgust 
they had watched it being put into order for 
a certain Sir Philip Woods, who was reported 
to have one son, aged about thirteen. Only 
a week before, the Vicar had warned them that 
. they must now keep to their own garden, while 
Janet, their faithful yet wearisome servant, had 
told them that she was sure a gentleman like 
, Sir Philip would never w^t a couple of boys 
poking round his place, into goodness knew 
what sort of a mischief. 

“Who wants to poke in?” «GeofFmad re- 
torted, And to prove how rittle they cared, 
they wiped the dust of Maplewood off their 
boots. Attd yet they confessed to have won- 
dered about that boy; and the real blow had 
fallen^l^st night. From the garden they had 
watched the arrival of the motor. But who on 
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earth was that, seated by the tail, * straight- 
backed man? 

Something with pink cheeks, golden hair, 
and— they supposed disgustedly— blue eyes. 
A regular Wax Doll! Horrible! Not more than 
eleven, and, oh!— the pocky little minx — she 
was actually driving! 

So this morning they had pottered about, 
watching and listening. Once they had heard 
9 ringing laugh and chattering voice. Once 
a great motor had panted down tile drive. 
Climbing the cherry tree to look, they found 
out that the Wax Doll was not there. 

Now it was afternoon. The Vicar had gone 
out visiting, and had left commands Jhat the 
lawn was to be mown. Unfortunately 'he had 
not said which was to do it. So of course they 
quarrelled. Dunstan di-agged out the mower, 
but insisted that it was_^ Geoff’s turn. The long 
argument was as heating as the mowing, so 
at length they were compelled to rest under 
a copper '^leech.rr^ Just beyond them was the 
gap in their hedge, through which they had 
always entered Maplewood. The sight was 
sufficiently aggravating. 

“ They might have had the decency to keep 
away till the strawberries were over!” gnjinWed 
Geoff. 
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“Who ''wants their old strawberries?” said 
Dunstan grandly, adding: “ Pig!” 

“Pig yourself, Saint!” ' 

Dunstan had to endure “Saint” at the 
Grammar School, but from his brother the 
' nickname was an insult. Things might have 
happened, but just then they were startled by 
a sharp “ Hullo!” 

The Wax Doll! She was standing in their 
gap, in a flimsy blue frock with shftrt sleeves,, 
A ridicufous red workbag was dangling from 
her arm, while in one hand she supported a 
rhubarb leaf full of strawberries. She pulled 
a big one oif its stalk with her teeth, and tossed 
the stallc into the hedge. 

The bool aggravation of the act! Insulting 
them in their own gap! At least the hedge was 
theirs. Even a Wax Doll had no right to tres- 
pass. The boys jumped up, partly through 
politeness; but there was defiance in their eyes, 

“ Hullo!” she repeated. “ Have some? That 
is, if I may come in and squafrunder'your tree. 
Dad’s out!” - 

Without waiting, she came coolly forward, 
and squatted so suddenly that the strawberries 
bounded on the lawn. 

‘^Ypu munch while I crochet!” she sug- 
gested. 
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She might have been a prim old* maid by 
the way she began fiddling with her workbag. 
They were certaSnly glorious strawberries. Yet 
neither boy cared to be the 'first to sur- 
render, 

“ Look, there’s a whopper!” She rolled over 
to try to reach it. 

“Oh! Ach!” 

The cry was of pain. She turned back and 
•held up her arm. Hanging from the plump 
elbow was a fine, steel crochet hook. ' 

“ Oh, I say!” Geoff sprang forward. 

She raised her arm, and gave a pull with her 
left hand. 

“ Ugh!” She gave a queer little laugfi. 

“ Oh, please don’t!” exclaimed Dunstan, 
horrified. 

“ But I must; it’s stuck!” Her teeth gripped 
her lower lip^* , 

“Come in to Janet!” said Geoff anxiously. 
“ She’ll manage it for you.” 

“ SillyT'" she mocked. “ One of you pull it 
out — the biggest of you! A long, strong pull! 

I can’t pull as well as hold my skin tight. Come 
— ^you!” and she pointed to Dunstan. . 

Funnily, his face had gone quite white. Yet 
he kneeled down, ashamed of himself.% ^he 
girl held her soft flesh very tight with her 
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thumb, near the place where the hook had gone 
in for half an inch. 

“ Now, pull; Fm ready!” 

Diinstan gave a feeble tug. The hook stuck 
resolutely. 

“ Did that hurt you awfully?” 

“ Not much!” she mocked. “ It’s got into 
my golf muscle, I think! Dad said my arm was 
getting horribly hard. But I can’t go about 
with this thing dangling till he comes home.-, 
Wriggle away at it, one of you, please!” 

“ I wish you would come in to Janet!” cried 
Dunstan. 

“ I won’t, then!” To their horror she tugged 
and twisted herself, and — the victory was won. 

Her face was very red. She rubbed the place 
with her finger. 

“ Serve me right! Dad said something would 
happen if I would keep, that hcok without a 
cork. He’s generally right; that’s the worst of 
him!” 

After that the boys felt it w>nld bFmean to 
keep up the coolness. At least the Wax Doll 
had proved her grit, and they might just as 
well enjpy the strawberries. So while she tore 
off a piece of the rhubarb leaf, and proceeded 
to dean the hook, they flung themselves down 
beside her. y 
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“ Let’s start with our names,” she’ remarked. 
“ He’s Dunstan— Dun for short, and I’m 
Geoif— you can guess the rest!” said the younger 
boy. * 

“ And mine is a perfectly donkeyish name. 
You II shriek! Pimpernel! And if you call me* 
anytliing but Pirn I’ll shoot you!” 

So they made friends, and ate strawberries, 
and- very soon they began to talk about the 
” motor. "> 

You drive aloner” asked Dunstan respect- 
fully. 

Oh yes; it’s quite easy!” said Pim cheer- 
fully. Pirn saw that she had made an impression 
on these boys. She must on no account drop 
in their good opinion. “ Some day I’lf take you ■ 
for a spin!” 

The boys were rather inclined to laugh, but 
fortunately they didiidt. 

“ Come in and see the hght car,” Pim went 
taken out the big one, worse 

luck.” -i 

It W3S impossible not to admire the charming 
little car, with the two seats in front and two 
behind. 

“ I can’t believe that you are allowed to drive 

alone! said Geoff. » ^ 

Now Pim knew weU enough that she was 
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forbidden "to touch a car when her father was 
away; but she was still bent on looking clever 
before the twq stranger boys. 

“It doesn’t' matter in the least what you 
believe!” she mocked. “ Get in, and I will 
" show you!” ^ 

“ Oh no!” exclaimed Dunstan, who was 
always rather cautious about things. 

“ Scared.?” She was stooping down at the 
back of the car. “ It couldn’t hurt yt)u to feel "• 
the cushions!” 

So they clambered up behind, and were 
soon deep in the question of clutch and brakes. 

“ ■Wha| are you doing.?” Geoff sat up sud- 
denly. The car was panting and quivering. 

Pirn laughed. 

“ It’s all right! Sit still.” 

She jumped up in front, pressed something 
-with her foot, and the car certairdy began to 
move. 

“ Oh, Pim, ought you.?” exclaimed Dunstan. 

“ If you would rather getf**out — she 
mocked. ' 

“ No, it’s not that, only- ” 

Please don t talk to me while I am steering!” 
she exclaimed. 

Sffe had hef two hands on the wheeh Iii 
another moment they were through the yard 
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gate, then coastiBg down the drive, sharp to 
the left at the lodge, and out along the long 
white road over the moor. 

The boys, half-scared, were all the same 
anxious not to give themselves away, as they 
watched the young driver manage her part.' 
It certainly seemed all right. The pace was 
steady, the road was wide and empty. Two 
miles and they reached the summit. 

“ Oughtn’t we to turn?” said Dunstan. 

“ Don’t speak to me!” she said sharply. “ I’ll 
turn when I want!” Over the bt;ow and down 
towards a village they fled. They went faster 
and faster; the wind blew hard. 

“ Pim, look out!” cried Geoff. * 

She did something which made ’them go. 
slower. They rounded a corner in safety — the 
boys gasped — they were through the village, 
and far on the road leading to the distant town., 
of Malton. 

“ Pim, I say, you know ” this time from 

Geoff. The h&oke of the town could be seen, 
houses were increasing. He laid a hard hand on 
her shoulder and shook her. “ We must have 
gone ten miles!” ’ 

“ How dare you!” She flung him off almost 
savagely, “ Fifty miles— I’ll see th® elTd of 
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“ If you" don’t stop and .turn, Pirn, I’ll get 
over and do it myselfl” said Dunstan, rising, 

“ You can’t!” she mocked, “ You don’t know 
how! Get out n you are afraid!” 

Was the girl mad? They were close upon 
'Mai ton now. People turned and stared. The 
driver was hatless, her golden hair was blowing 
back from her deep-red cheeks. Her small 
hands clutched the wheel, her eyes stared hard 
in front of her. Above them they saw that the - 
evening was growing darker, 

“ Pirn, do you see, lighting up! We shall be 
run in!” 

“ Do shut up, if that is all you have to say!” 
returned the girl. 

• “If you don’t stop. I’ll pinch you till you 
shriek!” said Geoff desperately. 

“Do, Gentleman Geoff !” she sneered. 

- Geoff withdrew his threat, remesnbering the 
arm and the crochet hook. The girl was of 
course mad. 

They passed through part of^he to’R’n7 then, 
to avoid a crowd in the street. Pirn swerved 
hard to the left. They were soon out in the 
country, the great sky looming darker and 
darker, while the hedgerows swam past them. 
HoW^aay miles they had gone the boys dared 
not count. It was bitterly cold. So they felt 
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through their rough sweaters. What.must this 
mad giri fed with her bare arms and neck and 
thin cotton frock! 

Ah a village! A policeman jjelled at them, 
but the car fled forward. Again a sharp turn 
leftwards. 

“ You are very, very wicked!” said Dunstan, 
furious at last. “ Why don’t you stop?” 

“ Because I’m going on!” 

^ The ro^d sank through a dark wood. 

Pirn sounded the hom fiercely, tempestu- 
ously. A carter, a cyclist, two flaring motors 
yelled at them as they passed. ' 

And then, slower and slower went the car. 
Suddenly Pirn stopped. » 

At last! they cried. “We must-be fifty 
miles from home! What are you going to do 
now?” 

I I don t know!” And, to their horror, 
the bold driver threw herself back and burst " 
into a passion of tears. 

“ PiBi,. Pim, dear, we don’t really mind, you 
know,” began Gepff. 

But she sobbed on. The car had stayed in 
the centre of the road. 

“ Hullo!” exclaimed Dunstan. There’s 
something coming behind,” He stood 
starmg wildly at the glaring lamps. ' 

C3>S86) o ^ JT 
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“ I say,' Pirn, can’t you get the thing out of 
the road?” 

Pirn stared round bewildered. Geofify 
scrambled ove** the seat and began to blow the 
horn. The big lamps grew larger and larger. 

. Dunstan leaped on the seat and began to yell. 

Another moment, anS it seemed as though 
it must be all over with them. Then the bright 
lamps slowed down. The great car panted and 
stopped. 

Pim roused herself, and stared into* the glare.' 

“Pirn!” 

A man lea’ped from the car. Another instant 
and the girl had thrown herself upon him. 

“ Piml Pim! my precious child, you are safe! 

I have caught you.” 

The boys stood down and waited. 

“Why — ^why did you dare? Didn’t I tell 
you 

“ I know — I know, Dad!” she sobbed. 

“ Come, boys, get in!” Sir Philip spoke 
sternly. 

“ Oh, but, Dad, it wasn-'t their fault! It 
was—” 

“ Never mind! Get in— the lot of you!” 

Sir Philip’s face was very white — ^so the boys 
co»ld ^ee, as he lifted his daughter into the 
car, and covered her icy arms with the fur. 
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“ Here is a rug for you two,” he saM, flinging 
one behind. 

% 

He started the car. In ten minutes, to their 
amazement, they were at home? In the dark 
Pim had circled leftwards and made a circuit. 
They descended in the yard at Maplewood. 

“ Well, safe and sound, after nearly fifty 
miles’ chase. Thank God!” said the father. 

The boys did not know what to say. It was 
, Pim who i-ushed at them. 

“ I must tell you!” she stammered.® “ I can’t 
sleep unless I tell you. It was all a lie — I had 
never, never driven alone, and — and I couldn’t 
stop — the thing was broken— Dad had told me 
—and I tried to steer on and on till fliere was 
no more petrol, and ” » 

Suddenly she began to cry again. 

“ Oh, well, it’s all right!” said Geoff, trying 
to speak cheerfully. 

“ An awfully jolly spin!” urged Dunstan. 

“ Get along home, boys,” said Sir Philip. 
“ I’ll wme in and explain all to your father, 
when I have seen sny little girl safely into bed.” 

So they turned away, into the Vicarage. 

“ Whatever she is*,” said Dunstan slowly, 

“ she isn’t a Wax Doll.” 

“ Not quite!” said Geoff. . , -» 

‘^Theodora, Wilson Wilson* 


.Peter’s Story 

. I am Peter, and my, master’s favourite dog. 
I was always a favourite of his, but since the 
flood came and swept away our farm, which 
used to be on the bank of the river, I have been 
a greater favourite still. Would ypu like to, 
know wh;f ? I will tell you. But first of all you 
must know that I only did my duty, and what 
any dog would do. 

The flood came just when no one expected it. 
My master and mistress were both away, and 
what tire servants were doing I do not know. 

I only remember the water, as it poured down 
from the farms that lay higher up the slope 
than ours did. All kinds of things were floating 
in it: wooden bars, and logs, barrels, and dead 
sheep. It rushed over the river banks, and 
across the fields, and grew l^gher and^iigher; 
but I did not think it would really harm us. 
How could I thiok the water would harm us, 
when I had played in it naany a time? 

“ This is just a new kind of game,” I tliought. 

I did :got like the game much, with so many 
broken things floating about, and the poor 
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sheep drowned; still, it was interestiag watch- 
ing the water cyeep high up on the trees and 
bushes. I could watch it quite well from the 
nursery window. # 

Why was I in the nursery? Don’t you see 
I was on guard over the cradle. I always was . 
on guard there when my master and mistress 
were away, for the cradle held their greatest 
treasure — their baby, Marjorie. 

, It was ■\^hen the water crept into the house, 
and up to the nursery, that I knew k was not 
playing a game at all, but being wicked instead. 

And the next thing was that the cradle was 
out there, floating on the water among all the 
other floating things, and I was swimniSng with 
all my might. * 

To bark for anyone to come would not have 
been a bit of use, for there was not a soul to be 
seen; so I knew that the only thing to be done 
was for me to follow the cradle and take care 
of little Marjorie. 

If y?fc think sfle was frightened at all, you 
are quite wrong, » for she thought the water 
was playing a game, just as I had thought at 
first. But I kept close to the cradle, Aough it 
was hard to get along as quickly as it did, that 
she might see me and know all was weiL 
At first the water was rough, as well as deep, 
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and I felfrsure we should both of us be drowned. 
But after a while we got out of the strong 
current, and to a quieter part; knd I should not 
have felt so much afraid, but for all the heavy 
things that were floating about, which might 
- easily have upset the wooden cradle, 

“ I will catch you! I will catch you!” one 
great beam cried, swinging along; but it only 
just touched the cradle as it passed. , Little 
Marjorie laughed; she thought that was fun. 

But I Aid not laugh, for I felt my strength 
was beginning to give out; and though I could 
see the cracfle was floating toward land, where 
people were anxiously watching, I was afraid 
somethifig would happen before it got there. 

Sure enough, when we were quite near safety, 
a log, which in some way had become fixed* 
touched the corner of the cradle, and sent it 
over; and there was little Marjorje in the water! 

“Now, don’t be frightened, Peter is here,” 
cried I; and I gripped her frock tightly in my 
mouth, and swam on. My ^rength juST lasted 
till the ba^ was reached; and someone grasped 
little Marjorie, who was very wet, but not a bit 
the worse. 

As for me, I was quite happy, for I felt I had 
done my duty. 


Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 





“ I wish I could have a wish!” sighed Mab; 
“I’d ,ask for a party — ^a real fairy one; with 
^Red Riding-hood, and Bo-peep!” 

“ Pooh!” said Peter; “ and strawberry ices, 
and cakes, I suppose. But we shan’t get them. 
No fear.” 

“ Children!” called Aunt Selina’s voice from 
below; for Peter and Mab were staying with 
her. It was November; and “ November means 
No-fun ” at Aunt Selina’s! as Peter said; for 
they weren’t allowed to go out in the fogs or 
the rain; and they didn’t know any of the 
children they met when they were out, on the 
fine days with Aunt Selina’s prim maid, Martha; 

also, Aant Selina didn’t understand children’s 

■ „ 

ways very well, though she meant to be kind. 

“ Come on! Hurry!” said Peter, as they 
heard the old lady’s voice calling them; “ per- 
haps there’ll be something to do!” 

There was something to do— ;but not quite 
the sort of thing that Peter and Mab had wanted. 
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“ I have had a note from Miss Pipchin,” said 
Aunt Selina, “ and she wishes -you to take tea 
with her this afternoon. Make yourselves clean 
and neat, for rvou must start at once.” 

“ Oh dear!” said Mab, on the way upstairs; 
- “ oh dearV" For Miss Pipchin was a very stiff- 
looking old lady, with curls and an ear-trumpet, 
and a fat pug. “ Whatever will it be like to 
have tea with her? WeVe only met her out for 
walks, and ” 

“ She’lhpat our heads, and ask us our favourite 
lessons,” said Peter. “ It’s your fault, Mab, for 
wishing for a party.” He broke his boot-lace 
as he spoke, and gave a sigh; then they both 
dressed very slowly, and came downstairs look- 
ing veryi^miserable indeed. 

But Aunt Selina didn’t notice that', she came 
to meet them in the passage with a trouble of 
her own. “ What is to be done?. I’d forgotten 
that it’s Martha’s day out, and she’s gone. It 
would be madness for me to take you to Miss 
Pipchin’s, for I have a tgmge of ^thma. 
Peter, if I give you full dire^ions, can you go 
alone?” 

“ Rather, Aunt Selina,”- said Peter. Find the 
way, of course he could! 

‘IJt’s^at thp end of the road; you won’t 
mistake it — the, last house; it stands in a garden. 



Isn^t it too rippingly rippi; 
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Take youiTsister’s hand, and — ^mind Ae steps.” 
Aunt Selina stood at the front dopr and watched 
them start. 

It was ratheR dai'k, but it was fun. The end 
of the road was reached far too soon; at least 
'Peter was thinking so, when Mab caught at his 
arm. “ Peter!” she whispered. 

For, just in front of the end house gate was a 
cab that had just driven up; out of it. were 
stepping a girl and a boy; and both were in 
fancy dresS — Red Riding-hood and Boy Blue, if 
you’d believe it. “ Peter!” almost screamed Mab; 
“ it is the ‘ wish ’ party, after all! Just fancy 
Miss Pipchin having such a lovely surprise!” 

There ^wasn’t time for any more talking, 
though, <f or just at that minute they reached 
the gate themselves, and another cab drove up 
with Bo-peep and the Knave of Hearts inside; 

, also a whole stream of bojs and girls, with the 
jolliest Nana, came laughing round the comer. 

“ Going to the party?” said the Nana to Peter 
and Mab; “ you shall come in with us, for you 
look rather shy!” a 

Well, in about three minutes they were just 
in Fairy-land! They’d taken off their boots and 
coats in the cloakroom; and they’d followed the 
other children, into a big drawing-room, where 
they’d shaken Jiands with a lady in pink who 
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was waiting to welccane them. Altmst all the 
guests were in lairy-dress, but not all; and that 
made things even nicer, as Mab said, for she 
and Peter didn’t feel “ out of it^”. There were 

strawberry ices, too, and as to"^ the cakes ! 

It was certain that Petpr’s wish had come tme- 
as ivell as Mab’s. 

“ I say,” he whispered, as they danced the 
first ^ waltz together, “ isn’t it too rippingly 
gripping.? yhe only fuimy thing about it is that 
old Miss Pipchin doesn’t seem to bfe here!” 

Oh, I expect she doesn’t understand 
parties,” said Mab. Her eyes were spa rklin g 
with joy, for all her dances were booked, and 
she’d won a prize at “ musical chairs K “ Per- 
haps she’s asked the lady in pink to Inok after 
us all instead. Oh!” for just at that instant 
the music stopped with a crash, and the dance "" 
stopped too, and the^ children all stared at the 
pink lady, for at her side by the piano was stand- * 

a.prim maid witlr.a very anxious face. 

(, Qiildren, sajji the pink lady, standing up; 

“ wait a minute. 'I am sorry to stop the dance' 
but ^are Peter and Mab Martin here, by any 
chance? If so — ^will they come here to me?” 

Peter and Mab walked to her. Whatever' was 
going to happen? , ^ 

“ Dears,” said the pink lady; Fm so sorry, 
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but— you 'bughta't to be ^ here. Weren’t you 
going to Miss Pipchin’s to teaS Here is her 
maid,. I’m afraid you mistook the house; hers 
is exactly opposite. And, though I’d hve to 
keep you, you must go at once!” 

'V It was a perfectly dreadful disappointment, 
but they bore it as well as they could, and went 
over the road with the maid. “ After all, we’ve 
had half a party, and all the supper,” said-Mab. 

^d, when they got over the road^there was , 
Miss Pipchin waiting for them; not a bit angry, " 
and not a single bit fussy. She never patted 
their heads or asked about lessons once\ and 
she heard all the story, and then — she 
laughed and laughed and laughed! “ Well,” 

. she said,*' “ you’ve missed your tea-party with 
_ me, for it’s time for you to go home; but 
what d’you say to a fancy-dress party here'mxt 
^week? / know all the children i^o’ve gone to 
tea at the opposite house, and I’ve been meaning 
to give them all a party for:a long time. Thurs- 
day night? Would sua you, my >aears? 

1 11 send round the invitations-to-morrow!” 

^ Mab didn’t say she was far too 


■Ethel Talbot. 


A Strange Foster-mother 

The winter of the year 1709 was a very cold 
one, the coldest ever known in Europe, In 
JFrance many people were frozen to death in 
their beds,*not only in the snowed-up country, 
but even in the villages and towns. 

During this winter a poor littlfe Swiss boy 
was wandering alone in the streets of Luneville. 
Barefooted, half starved, and shivering in the 
bitter cold, he roamed from house to house 
begging for work or a bit of bread. As night 
came on his sufferings grew worse, and at last 
the wife of an ostler pitied him, and taking 
him to the stable where the horses of a certain 
prince were kept, shp pointed to a comer in 
one of'-the stalls, and'^old him that he might 
curl himself up th<^e if he liked. But she gave 
him adtlier food nor bedding. 

In this same stall stood a large iron cage, in 
which a great fierce brown bear was shut up. 
Seeing that the bear had some straw to lie upop, 
the poor little boy Jules, as he was named, 
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ventured™--to stretch out -one hand and carefully 
pull some out of the cage. The^bear, beins 
asleep, took no notice. Little Jules, who was 
terribly cold, crept nearer to the cage. He saw 
that a verjr large heap of straw^lay inside, and 
. that the savage animal was sleeping at some 
distance from and tlunking that it was better 
to get into the warm straw than to be frozen 
to death outside, the boy contrived to force 
his small thin body between the bars, in a place 
where they were bent, and made hmiself a cosy 
nest in the stjaw. The bear did not stir. 

Jules soon fell into a deep sleep, from which 
he was roused at daybreak to find the bear 
stmding over him. At first he was very much 
frightened and gave himself up for lost but 
to his great surprise, the bear did not seim in 
an angry mood. On the other hand, she tried 
m her rough way to show him kindness. Taking 
the little stranger between her paws, she 
piessed him agamst her^arm breast so softly 
and so comfortably, th%t, bang quite worn out’ 
ne was soon fast asleep once more. 

In the morning the boy awoke witfiTfresh 

strength and crept out of the cage. He spent 

le day in beggmg, and returned at night to 
hlg strange friend. Strewn about the bear’s 
cage lay a number of pieces of bread which 
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had been given her as lood, and wliiclj she had 
ieft uneaten.’ On these the little lad made a good 
supper. He then lay quietly down between the 
paws of the bear, who cuddled him gently, as she 
had done before, and he slept tl/ere as warmly 
as he could wish. As this poor creature had 
■> lately been robbed of Her cubs, no doubt she 
adopted the homeless child in their stead. 

In this way Jules spent five nights unknown 
to anyone. On the morning of the sixth night 
fie oversle^ himself, so that when ,the men 
came round to attend to the bear they saw the 
boy lying between her paws. She grunted a 
little, as if she did not like anyone to see her 
taking care of her little charge. ^ 

News of this strange friendship reacjied the 
ears of the Prince, who wished to see for himself • 
that the tale was true. So he fixed a day on 
which Jules should enter the cage with the bear. 
This he did. SHe recei'^ed him very kindly, again ' 
took him between her paws, and held him to 
her bosom as she woiiiji have done one of her 
own little ones. 

Th^-ftince was touched, and after hearing 
Jules’s sad story took him into his own service, 
part of his duty being to wait upon the kindly 
bear. 


—Edith Carringto^ 
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Tim dares the Ducks 

Tim lived in town, and was accustomed to 
crowds of boys and girls and rows of motor-cars 
and omnibuses. 

He was not afraid of the big p(?Iiceman at 
the comer, who held up one white-gloved hand' 
to keep back the bicycles and bakers’ vans while 
Tim crossed the street. Shouting voices and 
hootmg horns, grey smoke and black fog were 
quite uspal to him; he felt no fear of the milk- 
^ man s^b/own mare, or the butcher’s yellow dog 
indeed nothing that he had met in all great, big 
Hondon held any terror for him at all ^ 

and Daddy kissed him' “ good night” with 
smiling bps, but one spring morning they 
hugged him ‘good-byj” with tears in their 
eyes Be brave!” whisp^ed Mummy, and 
a y explamed that they were gom^^sj^y in 
a la^e ship to India, where the elephants stayed, 

^ ^ behind— at Buttermilk 

Howlar-oiF the one was or how near the other 
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Tim dares the Ducks 

Tim was not sure, bifi of the separation he was 
certain. He cienched his fists and biinked his 
eyes, trying to think that the year would not 
feel like a lifetime. 

“ Too, too, too!” shrieked the engine of the 
train that bore Tim from the town into the*^ 
country. 

“ Oh!” gasped Tim to himself, for there was 
no one else he could gasp to^ — ^he being alone 
»and in ch^ge of the guard, who put his head 
in at every station to inquire “ All right, little 
sir?” » _ 

“ Yes, Mister Guard, thank you,” replied 
Tim, each time. 

At Buttermilk Farm he found his d!d nurse 
^o had left him long ago — ^three ycSrs since . 
and more! — to marry Farmer Applecrop. 

“ Goody me! How you’ve growed!” she cried 
to her small visitor,, for living with Farmer. 
Applecrop had spoiled her grammar, though it 
had improved her h&lth. 

“ Come and I’ll introduce ye to the beasts,” 
she suggested at once. 

“wild beasts?” asked Tim, remembering the 
Zoo inmates, of which*, as they were barred and 
caged, he had never been in awe. 

“ No; tame animals,” reassured Mrs.,AppIe- 
crop. “ Don’t you be skeered, Master Tim!” 
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“ Oh, I won’t mind 'jbem!” Tim boasted, 
“ I’ve not met the creature yet' of which I am 
afraid!” 

“ Here are Crumple, Spud, Lazybones, 
Dapple, and Brownie,” indicated Mrs. Apple- 
"'" crop, and all the cows -stared at the new boy, 
but he did not care. 

“ These are Woaback and Geeup,” she pro- 
ceeded, and the two horses snorted at- T im , 
yet he did not mind. 

“Here’s Flinders, Pete, Jiffy, and Bunkie,” 
she said next,- and the dogs stopped wagging 
their tails and sniffed Tim’s heels — ^which did 
not shrink. 

“ And this is Sleeksides,” Mrs. Applecrop 
• finished^' lifting a black cat, into whose gre^ 
glaring eyes Tim smiled in a friendly way. 

Something little and black hopped across the 
-farm-yard. “What’s that?” wondered Tim, 
shuddering he knew not why. 

“ Ooch, it’s a frog!” ^h'outed Mr. and Mrs. 
Applecrop, and they and the cows and horses, 
dogs and cat — with a creepy feelin g half fear 
and half dislike — all went their sevemTways, 
leaving Tim alone with the frog. 

“ Quack! Quack! Quack!” called out a crowd 
of ducks, which did not share the disgust and 
terror of the -others. 
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Tim dares the Ducks 

Leap! Lhiump! I;<eap! Phlump! The little 
frog tried hard to get out of their way, but the 
ducks were large and he was small, and down by 
the river they almost overtook and ate him. 

Tim hated the look fed was sure he would 
not like the feel of the frog; every bit of himr*'" 
longed to follow the farmer folk into Buttermilk 
Farm, except the memory of his mother’s 
words “ Be brave!” 

» Leaping, stumbling, with his cap in the air 
and his heart in his mouth, he reached the river 
out of which the ducks were scrambling, and 
in less time than it takes me to tell or you to hear, 
the cold wet frog was in his shrinking hand- 
safe. Till the angry ducks were called off and 
^iven home, Tim held on. 

“ Tim, my boy! you are a man!” compli-, , 
men ted Farmer Applecrop, and Mrs. Applecrop, 
clasping Tim to her aproned breast, murmured;, 

“ I’ll write your mother in India this very day, 
and tell her what a brave little fellow is her dear 
son Tim!” " 


A Ride that saved a Country 

Paul, my eldest brother, had been whistling 
a tune which everyone used to know, but many 
of us have forgotten, “ Fm off to Charlestown 
That was how we came to hear this American , 
story, for our Aunt Isabel had been'^in the big 
continent over^he Atlantic, and loved it and its 
people- 

“ Listen,” she said, as she sank down among 
the cushbns of the cosy comer, and signed to 
. us to cofect round her, “ to a story of long ago 
^about America. 

“ There is not a man or woman alive now 
.who can remember Pauk Revere himself, but 
many of us like to remember how he saved his 
country. Perhaps you British children may not 
like to hear of your natipn ^getting the worst in 
a fight, but one side cannot always triumph, so 
we must all learn to admire courage an^tuck 
even in gpu adversary. Well now, you shall 
hear about the brave young American, Paul 
Revere., 

If, said he to.a friend, ‘ the British soldiers 

m 
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should move out of Boston to-night, either by 
land or by sea, you must hang a lantern high 
Up in the arch of the North Church tower, and 
that will be for me a signal of what is going on. 
Suppose they 'start by l*nd, lei there be only 
one light; but if they go by sea, hang up two^^.' 
lights. I shall be watching on the opposite shore, 
and when I get your signal I shall ride and 
spread the alarm in every town and in every 
, village, so that the people may rise up and 
defend themselves against the enemy.’ 

‘‘ That being arranged. Revere rowed Itself 
swiftly over to the Charlestown shore just as 
the moon was rising. By its light he was able 
to see the British man-of-war, The i^omerset, 
moored in Boston Bay; a huge blacky-hulk, the 
sSe of which seemed magnified by its own 
reflection in the tide, 

“ Meanwhile Paul’s friend wandered to and 

■'■V., ■ ' '"I , 

fro through the' alleys and the streets, watching 
and listening. 

“ Suddenly the deep silence of the night was 
broken by the tramp of feet, the mustering of 
men at tne barracks, and the measured tread 
of the grenadiers as. they marched^ down to 
their boats on the shore. 

“ Swiftly Paul’s friend clambered up into the 
tower of the old North Church. No doubt his 
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stealthy steps on the wooden stairs must have 
startled the pigeons from their perch among 
the rafters. Then, mounting the steep ladder, 
which trembled under his weight, he reached 
the highest wiifdow i».the tower. From thence 
^,he could look down on the roofs of the buildings 
in the town, or see the churchyard on the hill " 
W'here the dead were quietly resting. 

Presently, however, he noticed son^^ething 
which concerned his business more nearly;^ 
something which made his heart beat quicker. 

It was a line — a line of black which seemed to 
bend and float on the rising tide just like a 
bridge of boats. And it happened to be at the 
very point where the river widened to meet 
the bay 

“All this time Paul Revere was waiting 
'" impatiently on the opposite shore for the signal. 

He was booted and spurred in readiness for a 
ride, and every now and again Te tapped with 
his heel on the ground in Ms eagerness to be up 
and away; for every moment seems like ten in 
a mood such as his muk hav-e been. Now and 
again, too, he patted his horse’s sidT; but for 
the most jpart his eyes were fixed on the belfry 
of the North Church across the water, as it 
rose up, solemn and silent as a spectre, above 
the graves on the hillside. 
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“At last a glimmer, then a steady gleam of 
light! Springiag into his saddle Paul lingered 
a moment. Would there be one light — would 
there be two? Full in his sight a second lamp 
shone out from the belffy winfiow. Then the 
British soldiers had gone by sea — ^he was off ! . 

“ A hurry of hoofs in the street, a shadow 
passing swiftly in the moonlight, a spark struck 
out ftoni a flint by the iron shoes as the fleet 
, horse dashed by. That was all; and yet the 
fate of a nation depended on that midnight ride, 
and the news brought by Pay! Revere was 
destined to kindle throughout the' land a flame 
of dauntless courage and resolve. 

“ On he rides, and Charlestown is leSt behind; 
Jhe is mounting the steep hill from whence he 
looks down on the broad river as it rolls to 
meet the sea. Soft on the sands, loud on the* 
ledge of the Ml may be heard the tramp of, 
the horse. 

“ Twelve was striking by the village clock 
when Paul crossed Ae bridge into Medford; he 
could hea£ the bark of the watch-dogs; he felt 
the dampness of the fog that rises at 
night. 

“ One o’clock was striking as he galloped 
into Lexington. He could distipguish^ by the 
light of the moon, the gilded we&thercock, and 
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also the blank, bare windows of the meeting- 
house. 

“ By two o’clock he had reached the bridge 
in Concord town, and now he could hear the 
bleating of the xlocks end the Wittering of the 
...birds, and feel the breatji of the April morning 
on his cheek, as the fresh breeze swept over ' 
the moorland. 

“ On and on rode Paul Revere, his cry that 
the British soldiers were on the way echoing, 
in the dark and echoing in the dawn as he passed 
village after vijlage, and farm after farm. But 
it was a cry of defiance, not of fear. 

“ You may read the rest in history books. 
Read how the British soldiers fired and then 
fled as sturdy, steadfast American farmers 
^gave them ball for ball from behind every fence,'" 
froin ditch, and from sheltering wall. 

, “ But for all time American mothers will tell 

their children of the midnight ride that saved a 
country. Indeed, there is iif that part of America 
a sort of belief, or legenda^ story rather, that 
if in any hour of need or threatening danger 
someone awakens and thinks he hear* the hoofs 
of a hurrying horse, it is.Paul Revere bringing 
a message to take courage and rise up manfully 
to conquer adyersity.^’ ■ \ ^ 

, — M. Corhet-Seymcm. 
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What Happened at the Circus 

m 

The moon shone brightly on the common, 
lighting up two big tents— a round one and a 

, long ■ one-— half a dozen caraFans and wagons 
and a lot of litter of all sorts. 

things belonged to B|rker’s Famous 
Wild Beast Show, which had arrived in Dozely 
that afternoon, and had already given a circus 
performance in the round tent, att^mded by 
^nearly every man, woman, and child in the 
place. Half the children were now lying awake 
m their beds, thinking of the wonders they had* 
seen. Most of the rest were dreaming of them. 

One boy, however, was not in his bed, and* 
that was Tommy, the seven-year-old son of the 
blacksmith, who liv^d in a little thatched cottage 
at the ed^ of the common. 

Tommy had been to the circus that evening, 
and had also visited the Wild Beast „Show. A 
very fine show it was, and nobody grudged the 
threepence which was charged % a sight of so 
many strange animals. ^ 
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A red-headed boy, belonging to the troupe, 
had teased the animals, when nobody was at 
hand to stop him, by taking their food away 
from them with a long hooked stick, and poking 
them when thef- wereaasleep in the corners of 
fheir cages. Tommy had trembled when the 
bars shook as the angry beasts tried to reach '' 
their tormentor, and wondered what would 
happen if they were to break. 

The circus was even more exciting than the 
Wild Beast Show. Not only were there horses ^ 
and riders to be seen there, and a clown who 
kept everyone in fits of laughter; there were 
also two young performers, the red-headed lad 
who had, teased the animals, and a smaller boy 
with a very white face— called by the clown 
^respectively “ Carrots ” and “ Turnip ’’—who' 
made all the village boys tingle with envy by 
^their daring deeds on a trapeze. Then the 
elephant had appeared, and. sitting on an up- 
turned tub, had drawn a'lcork from a bottle, 
poured something from it into a glass, and drunk 
it off, throwing the empty glass away. 

After that the brown bear had danced, and 
later on there was a school scene in which a 
party of mischievous monkeys had stolen the 
schoohnaster’s spectacles, rubbed out the sums 
written on the blackboard, and tom the lesson 
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books, thereby getting the schoolboys into great 
trouble. And just when everybody had laughed 
himself, or herself, almost out of breath, a 
donkey galloped in, with a school-bag on his 
back and a dunbe’s cap. on his he’ad, and chased 
the whole company, mcluding the schoolmaster, 
who proved to be Carrots himself. 

No wonder Tommy was wideawake, as he 
stared out of his little window over the porch, 
thinking of these things. He felt wider awake., 
than ever when, just after the clod? had struck^ 
twelve, an odd^ sound reached his ears, coming 
from the long tent. It was a quiet, growly sound, 
and, after listening to it for some time. Tommy 
wondered so much what it could all be about 
that he fdt really obliged to climb out of the 
^window and peep into the tent to see what was" 
*going on. 

^ It did not take him Ioi|g to slip down one of 
the rustic poles of the por^. in his nightshirt, 
and, once on the ground, he tiptoed across the 
road, choosing the smooth^t places for his bare 
feet, and ran over the grass to the tent. The 
entrance was closed by a flap, but tliis was 
easily pushed aside, and peeping through it 
Tommy saw a most unexpected sight. A couple 
of lanterns, hanging from hooks, cast a dim 
light upon accompany of animals, drawn up 
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in a circle in the naiddie of the tent, and talking 
together in low .tones. The elephant appeared 
to be the chairman of the meeting, and on either 
side of him were gathered the other creatures. 
How they had" managed* to g^ out of their 
cages and stalls Tommy, could not imagine, but^ 
' there they all were— all, that is, except the lion 
cubs, who were too young to go to meetings. 
Nobody noticed Tommy as he crept into the 
lent, letting the flap fall behind him. 

Things are past bearing,” said the lion, as 
the boy quickly dropped out of sight among 
some Straw lying across the entrance. A watch- 
man should have been sleeping on that straw, 
but he had gone out to supper with som« friends 
and had not yet returned. - » 

“ Is it right that I, a king of the forest, should 
submit to be insulted by a whipper-snapper of”’ 
a boy?” continued the Jion angrily. 

“ No, indeed!”' gipwled everybody in reply. 

“ Then it must be put a stop to at once,” 
said he, “ o* I will break out, and terrible things 
will happen. As you all know, the flimsy bars 
of my cage would not hold me for one moment 
if I chose to use my strength.” 

Again there was a growl of agreement from 
the other beasts, and when this had died down 
the elephant begpi to speak. 
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“ Friends,” 
said he, “ the 
complaint of 
the lion is just. 
We have borne 
long enough 
the annoyance 
caused by this 
so-called Car- 
rots. I mysel:^ 
slTouId not 
have suffered 
his impertin- 
ence until now, 
had I not 
wished to avoid 

, r 

a disturbance 
which might 
^give trouble to our keegers and the manager, 
who, as I think you /vUl admit, have 
always treated us with 'kindness and con- 
sideration.” ^ 

“ Agreed!” grunted the be^r. “ But it is time 
that we should unite against our common enemy. 
Only to-day he grabbed a bun which a child 
was offering me, and ate it, grinning, while the 
child cried and I growled.” 

“ it would^ give me the greatest pleasure to 



n.% 

“ ril promise he shall trouble no one again*’ 
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pay him out, for some of the kicks I have received 
from him,” said the donkey. 

“ I am with you there,” snarled the camel, 
turning back her lips and looking vicious. 
“ There’s a bruise on <my hdmp even now 
from a blow he gave me with a stick a week, 
ago.” 

“ Let me have him alone for five minutes,” 
growled the wolf. “ I’ll promise he shall trouble 
no one again.” 

“ Gently! gently!” interrupted the elephant. 
“ That sort of punishment won ’t^ do. We don’t 
want to spoil the show. We must arrange 
matters in such a way as to frighten the boy into 
better behaviour, without hurting other f»eople.” 

, “ That should not be difficult,”* 3aid the 
biggest monkey, who was very clever. “ Severah 
of us perform with this boy at the circus. Why 
not make things hot fqr him then?” * , 

“A good idea^vthat,” replied the spotted 
horse. 

“A poke from thr^e horns at once would be 
no joke,” added' the goat, shaking his head 
proudly. 

“The suggestion of our good comrade, the 
monkey, is excellent,” said the elephant. “ I 
propose that each one of us who has a part 
to play with Casarots, in the performance to be 
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held to-morrow afternoon, shall take that oppor- 
tunity of showing dislike to him, in any way 
likely to frighten him without being dangerous 
to life or limb. Such a course will call the 
attention of the manager to him, and should 
bring about a better st^te of things.” 

The elephant’s proposal was promptly agreed 
to by the others, and hardly was this done when 
a lioness pricked up her ears and said 
“ His-s-s-t!” and in a moment every animal 
had glided to its cage or stall, and' no sign was 
left, but the ^trampled grass, of the meeting 
which had just been held. It happened so 
quiddy that Tonuny could hardly believe his 
eyes, aixd he would have rubbed them to assure 
himself die was quite awake if a footstep outside, 
the tent had not startled him, and made him 
burrow farther into the straw j'ust as the flap 
was raised, and a man entered. 

Without noticing the boy^'^Ae watchman, for 
it was he, took one of the lanterns from its hook, 
and made a tour of the tejit to see that all was 
well with his charges. Toihmy pondered if 
the beasts had been able to shoot the bolts of 
their cages properly, and fasten their head ropes, 
but he had no time to find out, for he must 
escape before, the man finished his round, or 
he would risk discovery. Crawling from his 



Mdmg-piace, with scarce a mstie or the straw, 
he crept under the tent flap, and a minute later 
was scrambling up the porch. 

Somehow or other, he must have tripped in 
climbing into Bis bedroom, for*’he tumbled on 
the floor, and before he could pick himself up , 
his mother came into the room, carrying a 
candle. She was vexed to find him out of bed, 
and scolded him for going to sleep on the 
.window seat. It was of no use for him to 
explain that he had not slept a wink, but had 
been to the wild beasts’ tent. His.mother would 
not even listen to his story. Tucking him 
between the sheets, she kissed him, and said; 
“ Go to sleep now, sonny, and tell me *11 about 
jt in the morning.” * * 

Tommy did so, at breakfast time, carefully^ 
explaining everything. But — ^would you have 
believed it? — ^nobody seemed to care *about his 
wonderful adventPSe. His mother told him to 
eat his porridge quickly, and run away to 
school; and when l^e begged for threepence, 
in order tlmt he ‘might view the red-headed 
boy’s discomfiture that afternoon, his father 
said there were no more pennies to spare. 

This was terribly disappointing. Tommy’s 
heart felt as heavy as his bag of, books, as he 
ran down the road to school, an4 it took him 

(Dm) 10 
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a long time to go home that day. He called 
at the village shop to see if he could earn a 
copper or two by running errands for Mr. 
Brown. But Mr. Brown found business slack 
on circus day. Then^he made the doctor laugh 
, by offering to hold his old horse, which was 
so fond of standing still that it was always 
sorry when the time came for going on. When 
at last he reached home, still penniless and very 
miserable, dinner was half over, and his mothe* 
scolded him sharply for lagging on the road. 

This was too much for poor Tommy’s over- 
full heart. Down went his head upon the table, 
and he burst out crying. Then of course there 
was a to-do. Tommy declared that he could 
never— -no, never — be happy again, if he did 
, not see the animals punish the red-headed boy, 
as they had planned to do. The upshot was 
that three pennies were kid upon the tablecloth, 
beside the boy’s neglected'‘|)late, and iitr-was 
told that if he ate his dinner, to the very last 
scrap, he might go to the-circus that once. 

In less time than was at all good for his 
digestion. Tommy had cleared up his plate, and, 
a few minutes later, with a clean collar and a 
well-polished face, was running across the road 
to the ,round tent. He secured a seat on the 
front bench ,close to the ringf from which posi- 



tion he would be sure to see all that happened. 

It was soon clear to him, although none of* 
the other spectators spemed to notidh it, that 
to-4!!r7*s- performauice was quite different from 
that of yesterday. The difference lay in this, 
that, while the ringn^ter and the other show- 
men seemed J .0 be ‘managing affairs as usual, it 
was really the animals who were arranging them. 

For instance, when Carrots tried tp jump on 
the back of the spotted horse, as it cantered 
round the ring with the clown qlingii^ to its 
neck, and the horse shied, sending the boy 
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scowl on Carrot’s face after the bear had boxed 
both his ears: *but other people shouted with 
amusement. And when the elephant poured the 
contents of the bottle on to the boy’s red head, 
instead qf into the glasst and 1:he fun became 
uproarious, it was clear to those who had eyes 
to see that not only Carrots, but the animal’s 
keeper also, looked surprised and worried. 
There was a nervous moment for everyone when 

» Madam Humpy, the camel, rolled against the 
unlucky Carrots, knocking him down, and then 
turned and kicked the sawdust pyer him. But 
all were reassured when the boy scrambled to 
his feet, and ran away spluttering—just escap- 
ing a dig from the three horns of th« goat. 

, At last the school scene was reached, and the 
spectators got ready for a good laugh. And 
laugh they did. Never were mopkeys more full 
of pranks. And the mischievous annuals were, 
ser^qufek and ag^le that not once were they 
touched by Carrots’ cane, with which he laid 
about him in real earnest. 

He muatJiave been tired out long before the 
donkey came upon the scene, but Neddy spared 
him none of his due punishment on that account. 
Round and round the ring he chased the boy, 
until he was breathless, before he capght him. 
Then, taking a firm grip of his collar — specially 
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padded for" the purpose — with hig teeth, the 
donkey shook him until his teeth rattled, giv ing 
a shake for every kick he had received, and for 
all the annoyances and insults which had been 
heaped upon the other animals. It, was no 
shaking in fun to-day-, and, as it went on, 
Carrots became badly scared. Long before 
Neddy had loosened his grip on him, Carrots 
realized that the animals were paying off old 
scores. ^ 

Carrots rolled heavily on the ground. But 
only for a mppient did he stay there. He had 
had enough of wild beasts’ shows. Springing 
up, amidst roars of cheers, he dashed out of 
the tentf raced across the common, and thence 
on to the road, disappearing at length over the.- 
brow of the hill. People spoke afterwards of 
meeting him miles away, still running. 

,, And he^ never came back. Tommy was the 
only person who really understood w l i St " ha d 
happened. ’Tis true he explained it all to his 
mother and father, but all they said was: “ That 
boy must go to bed earlier, and eat Igss supper.” 
Now, could anything be sillier than that,? 

— Takoin Morris 


\^Flo and the Gipsies 

m 

About eight o’clock, just after dinner and 
shortly before Flo’s bedtime, Dad said he would 
walk *a little way up the road and on to the 
•Front to get a blow. 

They had arrived only that afternoon from 
town for a fortnight by the sea, |he and Dad. 

Flo came to the door in the wall of the garden 
to see Dad off. She asked if she might walk 
a little bit of the way with him, and Sad said, 
• after a moment’s thought: “ Yes, it’s still quite 
light. I think you may.” 

At the corner he bade her good-bye, and to 
be a good girl. » * , 

- -•Fio^lly intended to be; but when Dad was 
gone, and she began to walk back, she thought, 
as it was still light., there was no reason why 
she shouldmot go the teeniest weeniest bit in 
the other direction. 

Flo took two turnings without thinking, for 
she was rather a feather-head. And, after that, 
she decided to go back to the cottage, and home 
to bed. • 
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But easier said than done. Flo could not 
find the cottage. f « 

She tried three different turnings, getting 
farther from home, had she but known. 

Then she noticed afeead of her the jjeginning 
pf a funny little narrow dane; but the lane only 
ended in a piece of common land with little 
tufty clumps of furze scattered about it. And 
not a house or a light in any direction! * 

“ Oh, dear, what shall I do?” cried Flo; and** 
she dropped on the grass and began to cry. 

For Flo w^s only eleven, and she was 
lost. 

She had just made up her mind that, now 
she hadrcried as much as she could, she had 
better go back along the lane, when she thought .. 
she heard a voice. 

She listened with all her might. Yes, there 
was someone not very far away. Very softly 
she began to creep over the grass towa t i s - the - 
sound, which seemed to come from a little 
hollow she had not notiqed; and against the 
sky she saw a white horse gr^ing,^d beyond 
the horse what looked like a little house on 
wheels — a. caravan, 

“ Gipsies,” said Flo very softly to herself. 
She had^ always been a little afraid of gipsies, 
with their wild dark faces, theis bright and often . 
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tattered cIptlievS, and their big ^old earrings 
and gaudy coloured b^ads. 

Still, they were company. So she lay on the 
ground and wriggled herself a little nearer the 
edge above the hollow. ® 

They i^d lighted a J5re to cook their suppej, 
and Flo could see their faces. There were three 
of them, two women and a man. The women 
attended to the cooking, while the man smoked 
, his pipe; he had a very dark skin, and wore 
earrings in fiis ears too. When he laughed Flo 
could see his shining white teeth. But she 
thought he looked kind. 

One of the women had a tiny baby on her lap , 
and Flo thought she would like to sea its face; 

^ so she kept stretching and stretching until, all 
in a moment, she overbalanced and fell down 
into the middle of them. 

The women screarped and jumpdd to theis 
tlie man shouted. As for poor Flo, she 
sat where she had fallen, looking up at them all, 
with her face all scr^ched and tom. Her ankle 
was twisted, too*, but that did not seem to 
matter; nothing mattered now that she was in 
such a pickle. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said politely; “ I 
didn’t mean to hurt anyone. I .wanted to see 
what — what the baby was like, and ” 
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But here she broke into sobs, 

“ I thought I saw something move up there,” 
the man said, 

“ I’ve lost my way,” said Flo, 

“ Lucky you"' didn’t- fall into the^re and 
upset the supper,” said<,the older woman, “ If 
you have lost your way, missy, that ain’t no 
cause to cry for. Have a bit of supper with us 
and you’ll find you’ll feel spry again.” <■ 

“ Better tell us how you came here,” said- 
the man, “and p’r’aps we’ll be ‘able to help 
a bit. Not to-night, o’ course.” 

Flo told them how it happened. The older 
woman said, as she began to serve out the supper: 

“ You s^e what comes o’ doin’ what you got 
no right to-'do,” in a sour tone. 

The younger one, whose name was Victoria, 
was kinder, and gave Flo the baby to hold. 

^ It was Wrapped up ima bright shawl. Flo 
was so pleased that she forgot her tears astd— 
peeped inside the shawl. The baby was wide 
awake, and looked at her.^ 

After supper the man and 'tlie q|der woman 
went away and had a long talk together. When 
they came, back the man said: “ We’ll keep 
you for the night, missy, if you like. In the 
morning I’ll fake you into the town on old 
Joe there. They’ll have been told about you 


at the police station by now, reckon.” 

” But there VDadl”*cried Flo. “ What about 
Dad?” 

The sour-faced woman said: “ You ought 
to ha’ fought of youn? dad afore, missy. ’ I 
ain’t ietti^^ my Tom go into the town to-nighf 
for no one.” 

It was a very quiet Flo who followed Victoria 
obediently to the foot of the steps of the caravan. 
»“ We be sleeping out this fine weather,” said 
Victoria; “ but p’r’aps, missy, you ain’t used 
to it.” She showed Flo the little shelf that ran 

1 ...V 

along one side of the caravan, and told her she 
might lie there. 

When she was gone, Flo could mot help 
, looking round her eagerly, for she ‘had never 
been in a caravan before. This was Victoria’s 
caravan, and it was very, spick and span. There 
were tiny windows dawn each side, 5nd in thft 
*-^per Isalf of the door. They had little bright 
red curtains on them, and made Flo think of 
her dolls’ house. \./yi sorts of things were 
hung from .nails ’on the walls; cooking pans, 
and cups, and jugs, and brushes. There was 
a tiny stove, with a real chimney lo it. Flo 
thought Victoria must use it in winter-time; 
for it would be very hot and fusty to have it 
lighted in summer weather like this. There 
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were pictures, too. One, at the ,end of the 
bed, of the Good Shepherd. “ And that re- 
minded Flo of what she had almost forgotten, 
that she had not said her prayers. 

But then, she'^generally said them b^^er bed- 
side when she had put on her night-gown; and 
to-night she was sleeping in her day clothes! 

She knelt down and shut her eyes now and 
prayed for Dad and all her friends and then for 
herself. ^ 

Then she laid herself on the bed and pulled 
over her the^rug Victoria had shown her. 

She seemed to have shut her eyes for about 
half a minute when she awoke and saw that 
it was morning, and that Victoria had brought 
her some water in a basin. She was able to ^ 
wash her face in it, while Victoria sat on the 
doorstep with the baby on her knees, her hand 
held up o^er her eyes, looking at something. 

“ I do like you, Victoria,” said Flo, -coming— - 
over to peep at the baby for about the twentieth 
time, “ and the baby.” , 

Victoria said: “ Yes, poor mite,Jie ain’t got 
a father now.” And then, after a minute: 

“ Tom went off a long time ago, with old Joe. 
You was sleeping, missy, so I let you be. Here 
be your dad, most like.” 

Flo rushed back to the door*again; and there 


“ My little Flo,” said Dad, and he held her 
very tig^t, as if he wouM nevdir let her go. * 

Dad w^n’t crying; but Flo knew that never, 
never, never would she pain him so again. She 
felt very sorry for Victoria’s baby, who had no 
kind»forgiving Dad like hers. 

• She told Dad how kind Victoria had been, 
while Victoiia was inside the caravan looking 
for something. 

Dad said: “ I must give her something for 
that.” 

Tom and Victoria and Tom’s wife locked very 
^ pleased. -t 

Victoria pushed a parcel into Flo’s hand 
just as they were saying good-bye. 

And inside was ^ tiny glass sli|)per laceiJ 
..r-^dth bright blue, and with “ Good Luck be 
with you ” written on its sole. 

It was very beautiful; and though Flo felt 
she did not.desefve it, Ihe was glad when Dad 
said he hoped she would put it on her Treasure 
Shelf and never forget Victoria. 

Of course, Flo never did forget! 

—Jessie Leckie t^erhertsm, 
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The Brownies 

There was no mistake about it, they were 
brown from the tips of their sunburnt noses 
to the very ends of their bare toes. To be sure, ^ 
if you rolled up their sleeves a few mches higher, 
you might find a plain line, as if the sun had 
left a tide-mark; but the white portion beyond 
was seldom visible. There were three of them, 
all clad in identical scarlet jerseys and wading 
knickers, their hatless heads covered with crisp 
brown curls. Every morning, precisely at nine 
o’clock, their tanned legs scuttled across the 
fromenada and made for Shat particular portion 
of the beach where the tide filled certain creek««*- 
among the rocks and washed up the best shells 
and seaweed. The last ^hundred yards was 
always a race, for the moment ^Sqyibs sighted 
the anemone pool she would set off at top speed, 
and Bunchy with an Indian war-whoop, would 
be after her, with Babbles, a good second, 
behind hm. Jt was quite in vain for poor fat 
Miss Smith to shout to them to. stop — they were 
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far too excited to listen to her — so she panted 
after them as best she could. 

First thing in the morning Miss Smith 
always made a fresh effort at enforcing strict 
discipli|ie. ^ «= 

“ I sup^se it’s no use worrying myself into 
my grave,” she confided once to the landlady, 
“ but it’s no light responsibility to look after 
three»children at the seaside, when their parents 
•aren’t here! If I’d three hands, so that I could 
hold one with each. I’d manage better; as it 
is I can only hope I’ll get them home safely, 
without accidents. They’re not exactly naughty, 
but they give one such surprises. One never 
knows what they’re going to do next!”, 

^ And Mrs. Burbage, the landlady, agreed 
with her. 

“ Bunch!” said Squibs one day, as the threh 
sat dangling their suiiburnt legs over the wall 
-of a fost they had just erected, “ Bunch! do 
you know what people on the Promenade call 
us?” 

“ Yes, the •Frownies! That tow-headed 
family shouted it after us this morning. Beastly 
cheek, but I don’t care!” 

“ No more do I, of course. But look here, 
it’s given me an idea. Why shouldn’t we be 
real Brownies?”., 
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“ How d’you mean?” * 

“ Like fairy Sales, you know. Creep about 
and do all sorts of things for people, and 
surprise them. Why, the Brownies used to 
chum the butter, and thresh cofta, and bake the 
bread, bef^e anybody, else was up in the, 
* morning, and when the good farmer and his 
wife came downstairs they were so astonished 
and gi;ateful to find their work done.” 

, “ There ’d be a pretty to-do with /lerl” com- 
mented Buncff^ glancing in the direction of 
Miss Smith, whose knitting needles^ were click- 
ing leisurely. 

“ She mustn’t know, of course! We’ll get 
up very quietly to-morrow mornings while 
she’s still asleep. Brownies always work early, 
you know, and we’ll slip out and get everything, 
done by breakfast-time.” 

“ What about Babbles? Shall you tdce him?” » 
^ Um-well—i don’t know!” 

“ If you don’t,” observed Babbles, who had 
been listening hard,“ ]^’ll scream and wake her! 
You’re not going "without *me! ” which naturally 
settled the question. 

The three children slept in what Mrs. Bur- 
bage described as her best double-bedded back 
bedroom, and Miss Smith slept in the dressing- 
room which led from it. The door between the 
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two was always left open; but Miss Smith was 
apt to be sleepy in the early hours, and as long 
as the racket from the other room was not too 
great, she seldom roused herself before seven 
o’clock. ’ «s ,3, 

On the morning following Squi^s’s sugges- 
tion an unusual silence reigned. Even Babbles 
had the sense to stem his usual overflow of 
conversation. The children rose stealthily and 
donned their garments, not very tidily certainly^ 
but with speed. They lis^nld. Yes, Miss 
Smith was anoring gently and peacefully; so, 
lightly as tme elves, they crept down the stairs. 
The idea had been started by Squibs, so she 
took tfee direction of affairs in hand. Besides 
which she was the eldest, and that always. 
, counted. She led the way into the kitchen. 

“ We must do something for Mm. Burbage 
first,” she remarked. i‘ I’d like to help her. 
She’s a decent soul on the whole.” » 

Mrs. Burbage’s ways were methodical. In 
order to save time in t% morning she had cut 
the' bacon for the “ front paflou,f ’s ” breakfast 
overnight, and put it ready in the frying-pan. 
A porridge-pot stood on one ring of the gas 
cooker, and a kettle on the other. The matches 
were near at hand on the corner of the table. 

“ I’ve often seen Maude- lighting the stove; 
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The gas Kt with a pop 


it’s as easy as possible,” smiled Squibs; you’ve 
only to turn on the tap and strike a match, and 
there you are! She’ll find her breakfast cooked 
when she comes down!” * 

The gas lit with a jjop that caused* Squibs tq 
jump considerably, but she set the frying-pan 
on the cooker and beamed with satisfaction. 

“ It’s lovely to be brownies. Now, come 
along, and we ’Ik finbolt *the back door and get 
round by the yard.” 

The children had never seen the .Promenade 
so empty. To all appearances they had it to 
themselves. The expanse of white asphalt, 
and the row of, bow; windows with drawn 
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blinds did -not seem to offer an ^encouraging 
field for Brownie deeds^. Squibs stared round 
rather blankly. ^ 

“ Here you are, stupid!” suggested Bunch. 
He had the quickest &yes of the three 

Almost at their own gate lay a^^big pile of 
newspapers. The boy who was delivering them 
had left them there, while he went up the drive 
to the Hydropathic. It was an undoubted, 
chance which must not be missed. , 

“ We’ll leave them for hiqjeaSTast as we can! 
Here, you take these and run along The Ter- 
race, and fiaSbles and I’ll do Marine View. 
Don’t let him see you on any account. No 
one ever sees Brownies!” 

Bunch ^flew on his errand with enthusiasm.^ 
He thrust a BrMepool Gazette xmd&c each door, 
or sometimes two in an excess of generosity. 
3e felt he was doing the^'ob much more quickly 
and thoroughly than the newspaper boy could . 
have done it himself. He had finished the 
whole business before that youth returned from 
the Hydropathic, and Vith Squibs and Babbles 
he disappeared round the corner with elfin 
fleetness. „When the newsboy came back and 
found his pile of papers missing, he did not in 
the least realize his privileges. I regret to say 
that his language at first was. violent. 
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“ Some Juggins’s been playing ^ rag on me,” ' 
he concluded., “ If I catch him, won’t I jolly* 
well finish him, just! What’ll they say at the 
office when I tell ’em the whole lot’s gone? 
My goodness!” * 

It neve|;_^ struck him to suspect the Brownies, 
who by this time were half-way down the road 
leading into the town, on the look-out for 
fresh opportunities of service. 

“ What are we going to do next?” inquired 
Bunch hopefedl;^. 

Squibs leaned against a railing for a moment 
to think. » 

“ I believe we’d do better if we weren’t all 
together,” she remarked, as the result of her 
thinking. “ It’s so much easier for o3e to hide 
than three. I vote we each go and do some- • 
thing on our own, then when we’ve done 4t 
we’ll meet by the boathouse on, the shore. 
Bunch, you turn to Sie right. I’ll take the leit, 
and Babbles can go straight on down the 
Avenue. I call this sporty!” 

The tliree refhjer^feys separated immedjately, 
and went oit in their different directions. 

Squibs did not let,the grass grow under her- 
feet. Her way led down a narrow lane straight 
on to the shore, just where the little brook ran 
into the sea. Now it happened that Mr. Gabriel 
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Harvey, R.A., the celebrated artist, was staying 
' at Bridepool, and, being anxious 'to catch a 
certain beautiful effect of early morning light 
upon the sands, he had set up his easel exactly 
on ' this spot, and had^made a masterly begin- 
ning. Having unfortunately forgott^ his bottle 
of turpentine, he laid down his palette and 
brushes upon the camp stool, and went back 
to his studio for the missing article. As Sguibs 
turned out of the lane she came full upon the , 
unfinished canvas and halted ^ inspect it. She 
knew all about painting, for she had a shilling 
water-colour "bCx of her own, and also she had 
helped Daddie to enamel some chairs at home. 

“ How lovely for him to come back and find 
a Brownie^ has finished his picture for him!” 

■ she murmured, picking up the biggest brush, 
jGid daubing away freely with blues and yellows. 
She worked until she had covered the canvas, 
then, quite regretfully, she put back palette 
and ran off over the sandhills. It was a most 
enjoyable thing to be a Brownie! 

She arrived first at the boathouse, but it was 
not long before Bunch and Babbles came 
'hurrying up, full of their jexploits. 

“ I found" a pair of clippers in a garden,” 
exulted Babbles, “ and I clipped the hedge, 
and some ''of the flowers, too!” 


ine i5rowmes 

“ I went inside a stable,” chuckled Bunch, 
“ and I gaVe the old _^horse a whole manger ful 
of oats. How he munched! Now, what next?” 

Mr. Elias Johnson, who owned the boat- 
house, had been out fishing eayly that m 
and his little craft, The Merry Polly, 
lob lines, lay tied to a post at the water’ 

It was certainly not in Brownie nature ti 
such 
splash 
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painte 


while Bunch untied the 
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oars were a great 


member Just exactly how they ought to be used 


I don t know what ihi^t have happened^ next, 
but at thaf particular crisis a gentleman in 
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took him ^ few minutes to hunt up Mr. Elias 
Johnson and get another boat launched, and 
that time The Merry Polly was well out 
into the bay. Four strong arms made the 
second craft fly, howew,'" and jt succeeded in 
overtaking the children. 

Three very serious aijd subdued Brownies 
thankfully gave up the command of The Merry 
Polly, and -allowed themselves to be transferred 
to The Belle of New York, 
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“ What’s there such a big cro\vd collecting 
for on the Propienade?” asked Babbies. • 

Miss Smith, almost in hysterics, was waiting 
for them on the shore, and so was Mrs. Burbage 
the landlady, and Maude the servant, and over 
so many other people. 

“ Oh, thank goodness, thank goodness thdr . 
father and mother are coming to-day!” shrieked 
poor^Miss Smith. “ I wouldn’t be left alone 
^ with them again for a hundred pounds!” 

There was -i^ither porridge nor bacon for 
breakfast that mohiing: both were burnt black 
as cinders. “ And the kettle b<Siled over on to 
the stove- — such a mess!” adde^i Mrs. Burbage 
grimly. 

Squibs, Bunch, and Babbles spen^ t!ie morn- 
ing indoors. • 

“ You’ll stay here safe till your paients ZTxhft 
by the 1.30 train,” declared Miss Smith, firm 
for once in her life. 

“ It’s dreadfully ungrateful of people!” sighed 
Squibs. “ We were doing it all to be helpful, 
and they were , quite* fairy-tale things, tool I 
wish I’d lived years and years and years ago! 
Somehow nowadays nobody seems to care about • 
Brownies!” 


— A^ela Brazil. 



Ethel helped her mother in lots of ways, but 
as a rule she was not allowed to dust the |iraw- 
ing-room. The reason of this was that in the^ 
drawing-room there were soii|^recious curios 
that Ethel’s father and her uncle had brought 
home from E%;^t and Mesopotamia, and Ethel’s 
mother was veiy anxious about them. 

You see, though Ethel was really a little 
brick, slie had her faults like the rest of us, and 
one of them was the fault of always being in 
a hurry. Whatever she was doing, she rushed 
through it as hard as she could go, to get on 
to the next thing. And that is a fatal fault for 
a girl who wants to be allowed to dust valuable 
china and glass and earthenware. 

HQwever, the maid*- was a'way, and Ethel’s 
mother was particularly busy; so,*^ when Ethel 
implored to be allowed, to dust the drawing- 
room, she said: “ All right, Ethel, but don’t 
dance whiK you do it!” For to dance all the 
time was" another of Ethel’s ^ways, and was no 
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doubt the result of being light-hearted, , If your 
heart is dancing, your feet wilhdaiice too with- 
out any intention of yours, 

“I’ll be frightfully careful, Mother,” said 
Ethel. And shp was. She was- so careful that 
she felt delighted wifh herself, and her heart 
danced to a livelier tune than ever,'^and perhaps 
her toes couldn’t keep quite sedate as she went 
about the pretty drawing-room with a feather- 
duster. 

There was one vase whicku^tood by itself! 
Ethel’s Uncle David had brdhght it from Meso- 
potamia, arsd^it had a very curious pattern 
which Ethel hated without knowing why. She 
picked this up, and was flicking it lightly with 
the feather-duster, when all of a sudden it 
seemed to give a twist and a wriggle and a 
^jump right out of her hand on to the floor. 
And whep it hit the floor it smashed into 
fragments. 

, Ethel’s heart stopped dancing then, you may 
be sure. It became so heavy all at once that it 
sank right down into her £hoes„and she couldn’t 
move, but only stand and stare 'at the chips. 
And then she saw that from the broken vase 
a little cloud of smoke was rising. It swirled 
and twisted in the queerest way, like a curtain 
in a wind, and out of the top of it looked a sort 
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of a misty face — a face with a hopky nose and’ 
a long wavy beard. A^d a voice said in a husky* 
whisper: “ What shall you do about it now, 
eh? J’/ra the Spirit of the Vase!” 

“ You’re a pig!” said^Etheij:.and she stamped 
her foot at^the spirit. “ You made your horrid 
vase jump out of my hand.” * 

“ Of course I did,” said the shape. “ If you 
had, been baked in a clay prison for thousands 
, of years, you’d get out of it when you had the 
chance, wouldedt you?” 

“ You’ve got ^me into a nice old scrape, 
anyhow,” replied Ethel. * ' 

“Ha! ha! ha!” the spirit lapghed in a nasty 
spiteful sort of way. “ That’s what I wanted 
to do,” he said. “ I’ve waited ancj, waited and 
waited till some little girl, who had promised- 
to be careful, should pick up my vase and begin 
to dust it. I’ve looked forward fo^ more years 
than yoji could count, just to get you into a 
scrape. I could have bounced out of your 
mother’s hands just as easily, but it wouldn’t 
have been nea^fy su^h»fun.” 

“ You’re*perfectly Aom’tf,” said Ethel, “ and 
I wish Uncle David had left you in Mespot.” ’ 

“ I’m going back there,” said the djinn (for, 
of course, he was a kind of a djinn'5t '“ now that 
I’ve escaped. Apd look here, Ethel,* I’m really 
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rather grateM to you for letting me out. All 
^ that about getting you into a scrape was only 
my fun. We djinns must have our little joke.” 

“ But I aw in an awful scrape,” said Ethel. 

“ Fve smashed ^one o| Mother ^s vases^. She 
liked it, though I hated it.” ^ 

Don’t be silly.” The djinn tried to look 
pleasant. “ Just you leave the broken vase 
where it is, and don’t say anything about it when 
you leave the room. I’ll chase the cat in, and .. 
your mother will think she b» 0 ke it. Quite 
simple. I’m a good-hearted 61d djinn, really.” 

But Ethel didn’t even answer him. She put 
her freckled little nose in the air and walked 
round him and out of the room, and when she 
got outsi5e„the door she called upstairs: 

“ Mother, I’m awfully sorry, but I’ve 
sfnashed one of the vases — the squiggly one 
from Mespot.” ^ 

*And she never told anyone but me how it 
had jumped out of her hand, nor about the 
miserable old djinn. 


—W. K. H. 


* Billy and* the Goat 

You should never tease a goat, children, for 
its t^per is generally uncertain and its horns 
^ are sharp. 

The one I sin going to tell you of, however, 
had a gentle nature and a kind heart, indeed 
so mild and meek was it, that it was named 
Goodygoat. You might pok^ it with a stick 
or tickle it with a feather; even if you pulled 
its tail or tugged its beard, never an,angry bleat 
would you get in return. 

Budge Brown owned the animal. The bdy 
lived in a big, many-windowed house, the goat 
nibbled grass in an adjoining, daisy-starred fiefd. 
Budge loved the goat and the goat loved Budge, 
and like Mary with her little lamb, every place 
that Budge wefft thU goat was sure to .follow 
like a shadoV. 

It lay outside the .school door when Budge* 
was within; it took walks with him, falling behind 
a Uttie way when Budge met people ^ho objected 
to a goat being one of the company. • If Budge 
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" was away from home or ill, Goodygoat sat at the 
' side of her field nearest jthe house, gazing with 
sad eyes at Budge’s window, and not only did 
Goodygoat adore Budge, but she tolerated for 
his-sake Budge’s-dog Fidget, his cat Bifilde, and 
even his white mice. Pinkeyes and Twistytail. 

"It became rather a joke in the neighbourhood, 
that nothing and no one could put Goodygoat 
in a temper or out of humour, but that was 
because the neighbourhood was a nice one, . 
with friendliness towards Budge and Budge’s 
belongings in grown-ups, children, and animals 
alike, so Goo'dygoat had really no excuse to be 
cross. 

Now it happened that a town boy, Billy 
BlackbooSs. came to stay at the next house 
- for his holidays. He got to know Budge and 
Ms mother and father, and was also introduced 
to Fidget the dog, Binkie the cat, the white 
mice, Pinkeyes and Twistytail — and la§t but by 
no means least, Goodygoat. 

The two boys sat in the field one day with 
nothing to do. Goodygoai stared at them and 
they watched her. She cropped a few blades 
of grass, took a step or two, and so on, coming 
slowly but surely towards Budge and Billy, and 
when she cime near enough for Budge to see her 
expressiom, he' found her usually placid fore- 
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head wrinli;|ed as if she were eithe? worried or 
in deep though?. , 

. “Are you a good shot?” she thought slie 
heard BiUy ask. 

“ Nttf plarticularly,” confessed Budge. • 

“ Fond o| fishing?” questioned Billy. 

“ Not very,” admitted Budge. 

“ But why?” Billy wanted to know. 

“ Because I hate killing things,” said Budge in 
•a whisper, and Goodygoat bleated soft approval 
though her mouth was full of delightful grass. 

“ Got a gun?” fiilly inquired next. 

Budge shook his head. * 

“ Got anything that hits?” • 

“ Just my fists,” laughed Budge, though he 
knew that, like Goodygoat’s horns,, they were 
not used much in battle. “ I have a bow and 
arrow,” he owned. 

“ Cheers!” cried Billy, and th®n without 
much difficulty he persuaded Budge (after 
promising not to use it on anything which had 
life) to fetch the weagon. 

^ For an hgur'feilly sdUt arrows flying .at an 
empty lemonade botde and a chalked mark on 
a tree — against the far side of whicji Budge sat, 
his head buried in a book. Sometimes Billy 
managed to hit what he aimed at, sometimes 
he didn’t. 
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Biily wearied of what he thought J:ame sport. 
He glanced at the absorbed Budge and took his 
chance. Over at the house door sat Binkie tlje. 
cat; at the foot of the garden lay FidgeJ>he dog; 
near by, in their hutch, were Pinkeyes and 
Twistytail, the white mice. For which of these 
targets should he aim, pretending afterwards 
that it was an accident? 

To hear the dog howl, the cat miau, cr the 
mice squeak — which should he choose? Twisty- « 
tail, being the smallest, was therefore the most 
difficult to hit. He drew the string from the 
bow and was just about to let the arrow fly, 
when — butt! butt! butt! Goodygoat’s heart 
may have been soft, but her blows were hard! 
The arrow ^ped harmlessly into the air and Billy 
fell on his back. 

Budge heard a thud and a cry. He threw 
down his book and got to-his feet. He glanced 
at Billy’s guilty face, the tempting position of 
all his pets as possible targets, and Goodygoat’s 
angry eyes, and with a smjle to her and a frown 
at Billy Blackbooks, he said: ‘ ^ 

“ Thank you, Goodygoat. You have saved me 
using my fists!” - . 
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Turnip Lantern 

I0S' 

A round spot of red light was flitting hither 
and thither on the top of the cliff in the early 
.darkness of an autunan evening. 

The sheep on the cliff pasture stared at it in 
affright, and, as tBey believed everything they 
did not know to be dangerous, Ss well as most 
things they did, they scrahibled to tlieir feet, 
ready to run away. Peter M'Quare’g donkey 
put his head over the half-door of the shed 
which Served him for stable, and blinked 
sleepily at the dancing light. And little Jessie 
M'Quare sat up in b^d and peered at it out Qf 
the windciw. , 

“ I expect it’s a firefly,” said she. “ I’ll ask 
Roy in the morning.” 

^ Roy CamgbeH* was a' town boy, and Joiew 
ever37thing — o’r at any rate Jessie thought so. 
He had been ill with measles, aiyi, although 
now quite well, was. spending a long holiday 
under the care of Mary Fraser, who had^Deen 
his nurse when he was a baby, ten ^ears ago. 
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Mary and feer husband Dan lived-in another 
' grey-stone cottage on the cliff, father nearer the 
sea than the M'Quares’. . 

As it happened, Roy did know all afesut the 
red light. Indeed, he and “ Boy ”, his constant 
companion, a big black retriever belonging to 
Dan, were responsible for its lively behaviour. 
To explain matters: the light came from a 
lantern — not just a common ordinary lantern 
but one made that day from an enormous*' 
turnip, which had grown in Dan’s garden, had 
been hollowed out by Dan, and fitted by Roy 
himself with a piece of clear red glass, to screen 
the light, and a handle of twisted wire. 

It wa§. intended for use on Hallowe’en, a 

week later (5 but Well, you could hardly 

■ expect Roy to wait a week befoi'e testing it. 

" Anyv’’ay,,he did not wait. That very evening, 
as darkness came down,.,he crept out of the 
cottage, the lantern under his coat, Roy at his 
heels, and shut the door very, very quietly. 

Fancy what it would be to be called back 
with a lighted lantern nnder yohr poat! » 

Roy escaped such a disappointment, and, 
having run a good way from the cottage, ven- 
tured to uncover his lantern. The candle which 
h^ad set in it was burning with a steady flamfe 
in the stiK air. Roy waved the lantern around 
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him, making a circle of red light upon the 
grass. Then he raisedrit above his head, and 
tried to see the waves which he could ijpwr— 
splashing far below. ^ 

’Boy thought these antics a sort of game for 
his amusement, and jumped at th.e light, bark- 
ing loudly; and the two raced on together, 
Roy swinging the lantern from side to side to 
keep it from the dog. ’ 

All at once he caught his foot in some" 
tangled grass and came a “ cropper ”, letting the 
lantern slip from his grasp, and roll away into 
the darkness, its light extinguished. He did 
not care about ^the tumble — ^not a bit; but the 
accident^ to his lantern was a terrible shock. 
Was it broken? Had it rolled over the edge - 
of the cliff? He groped on this side, and on 
that. Ah! Here it was at last! And unhurt! 
Not even the glass was broken. 

With a sigh of relief, Roy sat down with his 
back to the light breeze, and, drawing from 
his pockets a stock of qandles and a box of 
matches, set two lon^ish pieces ^side by side*^ 
in the lantern, and lighted them, while Boy 
watched. 

The double flame gave quite a brilliant 
il|jiP^mation. , Roy and Boy stared at it in 
admiration, until they couH see dozens of 
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round spots of light in the darkness around 
them when they looked away. * 

What a pity it •was that he could not use 
such c- hne lantern for some really important 
adventi^re]' thought Roj^* such as stopping a 
train by a d^ger signal/or instance, or flashing 
a warning to a band of smugglers! * 

He sighed again at the thought of such 
possibilities, and looked around him. His 

•glance was attracted by two squares of light 
in the distance. He knew these to be the un- 
curtained kitchen- wmdows, in which lamps 
were set, at the Frasers’ and Bd'Quares’ cot- 
tages. These cottages were skuated, the one 
above the other on'^the cliff, in such § position 
, that lights set in their windows • served as 
beacons to the two fishermen when out at sea. 

A small inlet between two rocky promon- 
tories, not far from^4heir homes, •served the 
men as landing-place and harbourage for their 
coble, or small boat. Indeed, this was the only 

spot, except the^ har|?our at C , a fishing 

.... tillage a miip away, where a boat could .safely 
be run ashore, for the coast was rocky and _ 

"• dangerous. The entrance to the. in let was a 
narrow one, and could only be passed through 
\^hen the sea was calm, and by those • 

the coast well. When, from the sea,*the lights 
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in the kitchen-windows of the t)vo cottages 
‘‘appeared in a direct liner it was^a sign that the 
inlet had been reached, and the nose of 
boat must be turned sharply inshore, 

Roy remembered th&t Dan and Petgr had 
gone out in the afternogn to haul tlieir lobster- 

pots, and to row to C . Since the lamps 

still stood in the cottage windows, and the 
windows were still uncurtained, he knew that 
they had not yet returned. r 

A sudden thought came to him. Why not 
go down to meet them at the harbourage? If 
not an exciting adventure, it would at least 
be interesting. «And it would be fine to show 
Dan “the |antem. 

Guided partly by the gentle splashing of the 
waves in the little sheltered bay, and partly by 
tke dog, who seemed to understand exactly 
wl^ere he was going, Roy«soon found the spot 
he aimed at, and, following a footpath down the 
side of the cliff, reached a fiat-topped rock just 
above the harbourage. , ^ 

There were the two posts to Miph the coble* ^ 
was moored when in harbour, but as yet no 
boat was to be seen. He threw the light farther «• 
out, and su4denly his heart gave a jump. A 
gre^^lack ol^ect lay across the narrow en^ 
trance of the inlet. Was it th& boat? Had there 
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been an accident? Very carefully Roy clam- 
bered from tKe rock* on which he stood, to* 
another farther out to sea, then to the next 
and tfi'o next, holding his lantern high to show 
the ahead. It was a dangferous path in the 
dadcness, and he knew it, but he must see what 
that black object was; so he clambered on,*his 
heart beating fast, his eyes fixed on the red 
beam* before his feet. 

» Boy whined, and trembled. He did not like 
this scramble over slippery wet rocks, but he 
followed Roy, keeping close to him. Once, 
when the boy slipped on some slimy seaweed 
and fell to his knees, the dog in a moment 
gripped the sleeve of his coat* in his 
teeth. ■* 

On either side of them was the splashing of 
the waves. Now and again a shower of spray 
was thrown up and* drenched them. It was 
very lonoly, and vei^ cold. A lump rose m_. 
Roy’s throat and nearly choked him, but he 
gulped it down 9nd pressed forward, one hand 
<iow clutchuag fioy’s collar for comfort. * 

At last, after many slips and stumbles, after, 
dtawling along one harrow wet shelf of rock, 
and sliding down another, boy and,dog reached 
the extreme point of the promontory *Vsh,ioh 
enclosed the inlet upon one side, and^loy threw 
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the red light Ml on the strange obstruction 
which he had ’noticed* 

It was not the -boat. That, at least, was a 
comlort. It was a great mass of heavy timber, 
from jvhibh p'rojected aeveral” rusty iron bolts. 
Probably it had been topi from some breakwater 
by the violence of the waves, and, driMig 
along, had become wedged in the narrow 
opening, which it seemed to block entirely. 

• One end of the timber was reared above the 
rock on which Roy stood. Casting his light 
upward he saw that an iron bolt stuck out from 
this, not far from him, and he grasped it firmly 
to steady himself . • 

What was to be done? Roy though^furiously. 
He realized that Dan and Peter, if not warned, 
would probably run their boat into the mass 
of wood and come to grief. And, if thrown 
into the water, they would have little chaace 
of scrambling to safety on the slippery rock^ 
in the darkness. He must warn them. The 
best way would, be 4:0 run along the cliff-top 
-.towards C-r,— shoutiilg and waving his lan- 
tern. And he turned to go back by the difficult 
i^ay he had come. ' 

But at that moment a sound fell upon his 
ears, the quick, regular thud-thud of oafs turn- 
ing in the rowlocks. Dan and Peter were 
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returning. They could not be far away. He 
Irould not have time to^ go ba£k. He must 
shout and wave from where he stood. 

Up went the lantern to the full stretCifTf 
his "arm, and with all tfee strength of liisolungs 
Roy shouted: “ Ahoy Jhere! Dap! Pete»!” 
Ancf as the thud-thud still continued, he cried 
once more; “ Ahoy! Ahoy! Stop! There’s 
danger ahead!” » 

The sound of rowing ceased, and a voice 
from the sea replied: “Ahoy! Who’s there? 
What’s up?” ^ 

It was Dan’s® voice, and for a moment the 
tiresome lump rose again in Roy’s throat, so 
that he cqpld not answer. But Boy’s feelings 
did not ma^ce him silent. His excited barks 
were deafening. 

Quiet, Boy! Quiet!” shouted Dan. And as 
the<„dog, obedient to his master’s order, stopped 
Jparking, the boy pulled himself togethor. 

“ Stop! Stop!” cried he. “ Don’t steer in! 
There’s something in the^way.^ Look! See!” 
and the clear red beam# from the Igntem were r 
Arown upon the great black olyect in the 
narrow opening. • 

The bow ^ the coble swung outward sud- 
denly* ‘’With a mighty pull Dan had turnecf 
it just in time to avoid a collision. Then the 
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boat’s lantern was lighted, and, drawing care- 
fully near, the men examined the obstruction. « 
The ^upshot was t|iat they were able to pull 
the "heat over the submerged end of the timber . 

“ Hold oa, Roy! Don’t stir till I come, laddie! 
You.ive done right well,” shouted Dan, as the 
coble glided safely into fhe harbour. • 

It was a very happy, though a very tired boy 
who climbed the cliff towards home a little later, 
,}vith Dan’s arm around him. Boy pressing 
closely to him, and Peter following. And the 
round red light daliced again and again as he 
told his story from beginning to •end. 

“I guess Mary and me ’ud just like to set 
that bit turnip on the kitchen shelf, laddie, 
when you’ve done wi’ it,” said D^p* at last. 
And Peter grunted: “ Aye, for sure!” • 

As for the sheep, when they saw the red light 
dancing towards theif pasture, they, ran away 
far into th^ darkness. 

But little Jessie M'Quare, having fallen'’^ 
asleep, knew nothing of the adventures of her 
“ firefly ” until next mosning, when her father 
told her the "^hole story. 

, ^fter that, she was .quite sure that Roy was ' 
the pluckiest, as wefl as the cleverest boy she 
knew.*** • 


— Alice *Takdn Morru. 
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“ Come on!” said Columbus. His real name 
was Dick, and he always did seem to be saying 
“ Come on ” to Belle and Magsie, for other> 
wise they might have forgotten they ought to 
play with him, and go and play with stupid 
things like dblb instead. 

“We’ve got^, to discover America,” said 
Columbus in his grandest tones: “ that’s what 
Christopher Columbus did, and I’m him; you 
can be tivo sailors shipwrecked with me. What 
ho — a spar!” 

And he Jumped up to^ catch at the lowest 
branch of a chestnut tree, whilst thejittle girls 
Mooked on and shivered. It was easy to pretend 
they were cold, because they were cold, and 
longed for the nursery rfire an<i''dolls. 

But Dick had come home from''school to get 
better after measles, and .Belle and Magsie feit ► 
they ought to give in to his wishes — ^which was 
not very good for our Christopher ColfShbus. 
After a great deal of kicking §bout as he swung 
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from his “ spar ”, shouting that ^harlcs were 
waiting to dWour him^ Columbus set off with • 
the shipwrecked saijors in search of America. 

“'^his way!” he urged, as the girls hung 
back. ^ ^ , • 

“J[’m sure America couldn’t have had a 
board up with ‘ This farm to let ’ on it,” urged 
Magsie, whilst Belie whispered that trespassers 
might ht put in prison. 

, “I suppose the Indians called America 
private too,” scoffed Dick; “ but Columbus 
didn’t stop to rin^ at their front-door bells. 
Come on! That’s the fun of it.’* 

It was such a thrilling sort of fun that Belle 
and Magsie were not quite sure if thej enjoyed 
it or not. Of course, it was a real adventure, 
and it w-would be lovely when they got home • 
again. At present they felt it was like an awful- 
lest game of Tom Tfddler’s ground, and that 
he would Jbe pouncing out on them, as they 
stood round a big bramble bush and ate the*^ 
loveliest blackberries jou ever saw. 

, Those blackberries were good, so lugcious 
and juicy and black. Columbus kept pressing 
» liem to eat more, as *11 he were the owner of ' 
the place. ^ 

• “ Blackberries are only wild anyway?” said 
he, “ though p’raps the Indians live On them.* 
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When the blackberries were finished Belle 
- and Magsie felt bolder. 

“ If there’s a haystack/’ promised Dick, 
“ we’ll slide. I mean, we’ll shoot the catufact." 

■Magsie wanted to ^now what shooting the 
cataract meant, and was comforted to hear- that 
it -had nothing to do with hurting pussies but 
only sliding down a haystack. There was a 
beautiful stack in the field, and Columbus led 
the way across the “ prairie ”, though he wasn’t, 
sure if Prairie was the right word. 

“ I’ll get the ladder,” §aid he; “ hurrah, 
that’s right! "Hold it steady and I’ll climb the— 
er — crocks.” - 

He had just reached the top, both girls 
clinging desperately to the ladder, when a 
terrible sound was heard, and round the comer 
of the rick came Farmer Benson’s red cow 
Jessie. n - 

'Jessie had the longest and curliest horns, 

' which seemed to say, “ The better to toss you 
with!” and, though her nature was gentle, her 
hom§ and her red oolour mad? her look ^ 
regular ogre. 

Belle and^Magsie fled -screaming towards #€• 
farm, leaving Columbus^ at the top of his 
cataract, facing the “ wild Red Indians ^ Potir 
'Columbu'S didn’t like it a bit. Jessie the cow 
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refused to move, but stood lookia^ up mildly 
‘'at him, whilst she chewed add chewed and 
chewed at a sweet morsel of -hay. . 

“ Dick, Dickie!” wailed the little ^rls, 

“ climb round tiie other side of thfe rkk and 
escape.” ^ 

Columbus never moved. Jessie jthe cow 
looked so wise that he was sure she understood, 
and would be after him in a second, and— oh, 
those nasty curly horns would hurt! He shut'' 
his eyes. 

“ Golumbi^s n-never fought against all the 
Indians,” he rSurmured, “ a-and he took care 
not to be k-killed.” Then he saw something 
still more, thrilling. Magsie was coming back 
all alone to the rescue armed with a monster 
stick. 

' This would never do. Columbus was the 
he^-o — ^not £ shipwrecked cailor. 

“ If I get — ^t-tossed,” moaned Columbus, 

it’s all her fault. She — ^she ” 

He closed his eyes and slid — yta, actually 
slid right down almost 'under Jessie’s nose. 

There was a shout, a laugh — and there was 
a big, burly- fanner laughing at him, with*^ ■■ 
little girl; one on each side of him, Imghing 
at him— yes, laughing at the heroic Christopher 
Columbus— whilst Jessie went on chewing her 
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hay as quietly as if no small boy ihad tumbled 
within an ace df her curly horns. 

Qf course Magsie and Belle did not laugh. 

“ Oh, Dickie,” they cried, “ how white you 
look! .Were y-yo^ terrified^” " 

Boor Coltynbus grew, very red. 

“ St^ds!” said he; but Farmer Benson 
shook his head. 

“ Gome, come, little gentleman,” said he, 
»“ don’t be afraid to own the truth, for afraid 
you were, and it won’t hurt you neither since 
you’ve come to no harm; for what did you 
mean cornin’ a-trespassin’, eatin^ my cultivated 
blackberries, an’ tearin’ abodt my hay.? A 
game’s a game, but even childer should be 
thinkin’ what’s right and wrong fifst; leadin’ 
your sisters into mischief, too. So you’Jl 
remember my words the better for your fright.” 

Of course, Mother^had to hear of the after- 
noon’s adventure, and Mother thought just the, ' 
same about it as Farmer Benson. Shameful 
as it may seem,, Chrfetopher Columbus drank 
sugarless tea, and ate dry bread in bed, whilst 
Magsie and Belie played in the library with , 

• Mother and their doll^, which was ever so much 

nicer than discovering America! » 

■ ^ — May Wynne. 
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There was once a little girl called Elspeth, 
who had a very beautiful garden. Part of it 
was quite wild, with big trees and long grass,** 
and another part was laid out with flower-beds 
and roses, ^here was an orchard too— -pears, 
plums, and ap’^ples— and in the middle of the 
garden was an mid dovecot. 

Elspet^ was a very lucky girl. Of course she 
believed in fairies. You have to if you’ve got 
a splendid garden, for they so often leave things 
behind in it, when the daytime comes; and if 
yoji go out early in the morning you find the 
things they leave. Elspeth had found a tiny 
little diamond bangle, which turned into a circle 
of dew when she tried to pick itaip, and a slipper 
which, looked like a little curly-up^leaf, and on 
another morning she found a tiny wee slice of 
bread-and-butter, jv'ith ofie bite out of it. NtjT ' 
a bird’s bit pf bread, but„a real little sHce cut 
from ^ small loaf. The fairies in Elspeth^ 
garden were none too careful", and Elspeth was 


ever so sharp and quick. It wa^s almost her 
very greatest wish, to see a fairy, and she? 
coujdn’t imagine, a better place for fairies 
and elves and pixies than the garden. She 
was quke..sureshe wou^d findthem, if she only 
waited long.^ enough. 

On^ummer morning she woke up easrlier 
than usual. All the people in the house were 
fast asleep. The only things that seemed to 
be awake were Elspeth and the garden, and 
this was natural, for they both went to bed 
early. * 

Elspeth jumped out of bed “and ran to the 
window, and then she began .to di'ess herself 
very quickly. In a few minutes she was creep- 
ing about the garden, with no shoe% and stock- 
ings on. She loved the cool wet grass, and 
besides she wanted to be very quiet. In her 
hand she carried a bqtterfly-net, and very useful 
she found it, as you will see. She was passing 
just below the old dovecot, when she saw a 
notice which was stuck in one of the windows: 

/ O % 

1 ' ■ ■ » ■ 

THIS HOUSE TO BE LET 

* # • 

Apply ,W. Brownie„ 

Oak Tree, ISEpar the Rabbit Hotches. ■* 
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" Elspeth 4id not wait a minute, but crept 
^ very lightly up to the oak tree; and tapped at 
it three times, then listened- She distinctly 
heard some small footsteps pattering inside the 
tree, and she popped rpund and-hid*^ Tj^e next 
moment a little door was opened^ and a fairy 
poked her head out. Her hair was doy n, for 
she was just going to bed. She could not think 
who had knocked, and she stepped outside to 
look, when Elspeth sprang out suddenly and,- 
caught her in the butterfly-net on the grass. 
The poor thing was in a tferrible flutter, but 
Elspeth said kindly: “ I wouldn’t hurt you, 
but before yon go you must answer three 
questions.” The fairy stood panting under 
the green net, and Elspeth said: “ First, I want 

■ to see inside the dovecot; how can I make 
ihyself small enough?” “ I can soon tell you 
that,” answered the poor little thing hurriedly, 

“ Mix six drops of morning dew with, six drops 
5f evening dew, stir 'them up with the end of 
an owl’s feather, and drink.” Elspeth nodded. 

“ And, how can I make myself the right size, 
again?” she asked. “ Dance three' times round 
the oak,” an§wered the fairy. “ And how canr - 
I get up to the dovecot?” “ An old bumble-bee 
lives under a dandelion near the doves’ Souse, 
^id the fairy; he will take you up and down.” 
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Elspeth had now found out ail she wanted to 
'' know, so she lifted up^ the butterfly-net, and 
with a little shriek the fairy flew back intp the 
tree. 

'It did not take Elspeth lonj? to- collect six 
drops of dew in a ve^ small bottle, andUthat 
same evening she managed to creep d mg nstairs. 
while the grown-ups were at dianer, and she 
got six more from a fern. Then she scuttled 
across «to a hollow trep where she could heac 
two owls quarrelliag, and presently down flut- 
tered a feather. Elspeth Snatched it up and 
ran back to the house. Ever3rthing was going 
splendidly, and she felt sure of having 
some perfectly splendid adventures next 
day. h, 

The next morning she waited until after 
breakfast, and when her mummy had gone off 
in the pony trap for a long morning’s shopping, 
and she was quite alone, she stood, under the 
'dovecot, and after stirring the magic water with 
the owl’s feather she just^ tasted it. 

It y^-as exactly like cherries! ' ^ 

Suddenly she began to grow' smaller and 
smaller; soqn she. found she was only as taH- 
as the poppies, and then only as big as a dande- 
lion, and then just the size of a daisy 
"^his is lovPlyl’’ she cried, and. hurried off to find 
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the bumble-bee about which the fairy had told * 
her. ’ » 

He was just crgwling lazily from under his 
flower, and Elspeth took off her sash, Lvhich 
was I5pw only the size of a thread of silk, threw 
it over his^ head, leapt on his brown velvet 
back„^ and said: “ Talce me to 'the dovecot, 

* please, at once.” 

The bee did not seem to object, and he at , . 
» once rose up in the aif, making a noi%e which 
sounded as loud as an aeroplane, in Elspeth’s 
tiny little ears. Then he set her gently down 
on the front doorstep of tte "dovecot, and 
settled himself for a nap whi|^ Elspeth looked 
over th*e house. There were three rooms on 
, the ground floor. “ These woulc^^e dining- 
room, drawing-room, and kitchen,” said Elspeth- 
to herself; then she ran upstairs, and walkhd 
from one room to another. “ Thr§e bedrooms, 
bathroonq,, and nursery. This will do nicely,” , 
said Elspeth. Just as she said this there was 
a knock at the door. She ran quickly and 
, opened it, ^and there stood a little man, who 
looked like 'a painter, very businesslike in a 
white overall. • . 

He made a little bow “Wd said: “ I have 
'^"Tofou^t a book of pretty wall-papers<. madam. 

If you will choQse which you’woisld like, niy 
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"men shail set to work to paint, paper, and 
whitewash at daybreak to-morrow/’ 

“ Come in,” said Eispeth. ; ^ 

She^ ehose the loveliest wall-papers you’ve 
ever seen. Thep: “ Good-morfiingc m^am,” 
said the little man, and flew away on a butterfly. 

S«on came another tapping at the dpo^;, and / 
this was a man with a bundle under his arm. /" 
^ “ I am the moss man,” said he. “ If you will 
choose garpets for youf^house, I will send my 
men in when the paint is dry, at daybreak 
to-morrow.” ® 

Eispeth choWthe darkest-green moss for her 
drawing-room cgrpet, and paler ones for the 
other rooms. (Moss carpets never wear out, 
because tEgy go on growing all the time.) 
“Thank you,” said Eispeth, and away went 
the moss man on the back of a daddy-long-legs. 
Then th^e came another tap^ This was 
^ a sriiall squirrel, who spoke like a countryman. 

“•^If you could give me an idea of the sort of 
furniture you would like for youj; house, mum,” 
said he, “I’ll send it »iround hi yans in the ^ 
morning.” 

' Can you iniagine how Eispeth felt? • 

“ Come in,” said she. “ I know exactly what 
I want.”r " ' ' 

• So she aiKi th'e squirrel went.into every room, 
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and Elspeth ordered chairs, and, tables, and ’ 
sofas, and beds, and said what each thing 
should be like, and the squirrel wrote, down 
every word in a notebook, and then s&ittled 
home„ »After that therq came* a very small tap 
indeed, and^there stood^a little red spider, who 
said: I can spin curtains and tal)le-cloths*and 

quilts and such-like, and, if you will tell me 
what* colours you prefer, I will bring my little • 
♦ loom at daybreak to-morrow and set *£> work 
at once.” 

I wish you coftid have seen the exquisite 
patterns and colours which Ellpeth chose for 
her short curtains and chair-sovers and bed- 
hangings! And, last of all, a little brown person, 
on a large brown moth, came and knocked and 
said: “ I would like to be your housekeeper, ’ 
ma’am.” 

“ Can you cookj” asked Elspeth. The 
brownie npdded. “ Cook and wash,” she said; » 
“ used to rising early, dead in work and person*. 
My last situation w^ with the cowslips, fifty 
^n family; Iput’they are over for this year, so 
I arh needing another place.” I think you’ll 
♦do very nicely,” said ‘Elspeth, and. engaged her. 

All this had takei\ a long*' while^ and Elspeth 
*'"b1!jiy had just time to jump on the beef's back, 
dance three times round the oak, gfow to her 
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right size again, and tidy herself before lunch. 

» Her mother was sittmg in the ’dining-room 
when Elspeth came in. She .was reading a letter 
and looking a little worried. 

'“What’s thermattep, Mumiliyp’r ^l^ed El- 
speth. ^ « 

“Such z bother, clarling,” answer^^^her * 
mother. “ Aunt Sue is ill, and she has asked 
me to go and help nurse her. Of course; I am 
glad to go, but it jusf comes when Nurse and. 
the servants will be away for holidays. Elspeth, 
I’m afraid you will have tC go and stay with 
Aunt Priscilla hi London.” 

London in the hot summer weather! Aunt 
Priscilla, who didn’t like bare feet, and who 
sent little^ girls to bed at six o’clock! And then 
the dovecot! Oh dear! Elspeth looked side- 
ways at her mother, then burst oat: “ Oh! 
Shall I tell you my secret?” 

“ That is what mothers are for,’l answered 
"Elspeth ’s mummy. 

And so she told it all from beginning to'end, 
and then she added anxiously: * “ Do you thinh 
I could go and live in the dovecot while you 
are away? Oh, Mummy,- do let me!” *- 

I suppose^ therd* are some — just a very few 
mummies — ^who would have said “ CerfSxRiy^ 
''not!” But her mother had always believed in 
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fairies, and so she said: “ Why, that’s a splendid * 
idea!” instead. * And oh! how Eispeth skipped* 
round the room! , 

And so it all happened. The big houSe was 
lockedti:^ and the biindg pulledi down. Eispeth 
turned herself into a tiny little girl, the size of 
a d|is.y, §nd flew up to her house* on the hack 
of the bumble-bee, and there she found every- 
thing* ready. The lovely wall-papers on the . 
•walls, new paint and Iphitewash, greep moss 
carpets, charming wooden furniture, covered 
with exquisite chintzes made by the spider. 
And Eispeth ’s bed was half a? horse-chestnut 
shell, with a white gossamer pillow and a rose- 
leaf quift. 

, Here she lived for a whole fortipght. The 
brownie kept house in the kitchen; and it was ' 
a good thing she liked being busy, for Elspetlb 
had people to breakfiast, lunch, tea„ and dimier 
every day. She had all the flowers in the garden; , 
and once she made a mistake and asked the 
daisies to supper ins1;fad of breakfast, and they 
.^11 fell asleep dVer their plates, and had Jo stay 
the nigh^^^ _ ^ ^ 

• •After this Eispeth Mved in the 4ovecot-*whe!r- 
ever her mother had to go%way,^and on Mid- 

•^sunimer Night twenty-five fairies came to her 
party. » ' —Natalie Jfoan. * 



“ My name is Irene,” said the iittle girl in the 
red dress. » 

“ Oh!” said the boy who sat in the' opposite 
corner ofl^e railway carriage. 

They had sat like this for about an hour and 
a half before this brief dialogue took place. It 
was not Irene’s fault that the silence had not 
been broken sooner; she had been Jonging to 
speak to the boy wit<h the big blue eyes and the 
gloomy expression, ever^ since the train '^left 
Paris,, But she knew^from experience that it 
would be wise to let Jeanne go comfortably to 
Sfeep'^jefore embarking on an enterprise of this* 
kind; and it had talen Jeanne nearly two hours 
to settle off. ' 

* “ What ®is /our name?” pursued Irene, not 
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in the least abashed by his want of encourage- 
ment. ’ ’ s 

*» 

The boy stared, Jooked round to see if any- 
body was listening, and jerked out “ Beresford”. 
Then he? gazed* fixedly |)ut oi the window "as 
though he h^d not said a word. 

“JDoes^your mother call you *Beresford?” 
inquired Irene, in some surprise. 

“ N-no,” admitted the boy unwillingly. “She 

calls me Davy. But ’’ ,,, 

“ I shall call you Davy, then,” decided Irene, 
with an insinuating* smile. 

Davy’s expression grew more forbidding than 
before. It was like his luck, he»felt bitterly, to 
be pestered with questions by a bit of a girl, 
just when he had a special reason foi; feeling at 
enmity with all girls. He wondered if she were 
going to chatter all the way to Dijon, and 
looked round for a scieans of escape. Unfor- 
tunately, he again caught Irene’s eye fixed upon 
him with increasing interest 

“■tt is slow in this, old train, isn’t it?” she 
^iled sympg.th£ticaily. - , 

It was impossible not to thaw to the note of 
•fellow-feeling in her tone; and D^vy adisRttSSf’’ 
gruffly that it was “^simply fhttenj’, and again 
Took refuge in the view from the window. 

“ Last time I came this way I ‘played cricket* 
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in the pass^e with two boys and another girl,” 

- said Irene confidentially. “ There’s a bat stick- 
ing out of your rugs, and I have a ball in iny 
pocket,” she went on. “ It’s only a soft ball, 
but that is just ^s wel|, with all those'^windows 
about. Would you like to play cr|cket?” 

©avy groaned to himself. Was thjs th^sort 
of thing he would have to endure, day after '' 
day, when he reached his destination aifd was 
made -to share, not only the lessons, but alse* 
the games, of a pack of girls? Meanwhile, this 
particular girl continued to smile at him in her 
frank and frieridly way, and was evidently wait- 
ing for an answer to her question. 

“There isn’t a pitch,” he objected, seizing 
upon one -of the hundred obvious reasons why , 
it would be impossible for him to play cricket 
in a French corridor train, with a girl he did 
not want to know. 

“ Oh, the corridor makes a fine pitch, if you 
"shut all the doors!”'she said easily. 

He tried sarcasm. “ I should-think the p'^ple 
in the other carriages would Just love having 
their doors shut,” he observed. 

•os^c^s, they will, won’t they?” was tfije un-"' 
perturbed reply. ^ French people hate ventila- 
tion, and they will go to sleep much more"’' 
"happily if we make it nice and stuffy for them. 
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Besides, French people never mind anythihg 
you do, as ioftg as you are polite to them first.”, 
“ i^e you going to’ be polite to them in 
French or in English?” asked Davy, still sar- 
castically, b^eing under the im|»ression that his 
own ^ignorance of the French language must 
’ naturally be lhared by this perky little creatjire 
in tSe re<f serge frock. 

“ That depends on whether they are French 
or English, doesn’t it?”* returned Irene, who 
supposed, for her part, that everyone knew as 
much French as sfce did. “ It is lucky that 
this is the wrong time of year fqr going South, 
isn’t it? When the corridor is full of people 
you can’t play at anything. Now, if you get 

out the bat Is anything the matta:, Davy?” 

So much was the matter that Da-^ did not 
know where to begin. “ I — I say,” he stam* 
mered, “ do — do you always go on like this?” 

“ Always,” laughed Irene. “ I travel so mifch 
on this line, you see, becaijse Mother lives at, 

Dijaa and I go fp school in England ” 

“ Yours is a mm scnool if it breaks up at the 
6egmning of ’May,” intermpted Davy, thinking 
Jhe^had spiked her gun^ that time. 

“ It doesn’t,” said Irene,: again missing his 
• intention. “ I’ve left my English* schopl, you 
see, and I am going to a day-school near Dijon, < 
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SO that I can live with Mother. Are you going 
.. to Dijon too, and does your mother live there?” 

“ No, worse luck!” Davy burst out in spite 
of himself. It was weak of him, he knew, to 
yield to the curiosity of any girl,<feven if her 
smile was friendly and her good-tempef un- 
shakable. 'At the same time, he had tp allow " 
that her curiosity was not in the smallest degree • 
impertinent, and that it was difficult, with a 
grievance like his, not to take her into his corii: 
fidence. There was no one else in the carriage, 
except the sleeping French'? maid; and his boy 
chums in Eiigknd would never know the depths 
to which he was being reduced by the eccen- 
tricity of his parents. * 

“ PoorTavy!” Irene was saying softly. “ Go- 
ing abroad must be horrid when your mother 
Isn’t there to meet you.” 

“ It wouldn’t be so ba^,” said Davy with an 
effort, “ if I were going to a decent school. 
•»But some wretched Frenchman has started a 
school for boys and girls tha^: my peopfer are 

rather struck on, and-= ” 

Irene interrupted him by judiping ijp and 
on her seat. “ Qh!” she cried. “ phk 
are you going torthe Chi.teau de S^mt Pons 
too? But tlfat is where i am going!” - 

Nothir^ was to be h^d, for the next few 
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seconds but a long, deep snore from Jeanne. 
This, thouglrt Davy tragically, wal what cam^ 
of allowing strange girls in red dresses to make 
friends with a fellow. It had been his intesition, 
on arriving at .the Chateau de Saint Pons,. to 
preserve a stand-offish* attitude towards the 
Frencji boys* and one df hostility ’towards, the 
girls. And here he was, already acquainted 
with one of those very girls, and one who, from 
^hat he could see of he# pushing ways, would 
never allow him to drop her when they met 
again at school. • 

“ Thank goodness,” he ex^almed impul- 
sively, “ there won’t be any girl boarders!” 

Irene looked sympathetic. “ Isn’t it a good 
thing?” she echoed feelingly. “ I should hate 
to be a boarder, with Mummy only two miles 
off! It must be horrid for you, poor Davy! 
But, of course, now that I know you, Mother 
will always ask you to come to us for the week- 
end. Mother never minds Jhow many children 
shearsdopts, especially when they’re boys. So 
that’s settled! Make haste with that bat, Davy.” 

She stole bn tiptoe past the sleeping Jeanne, 
,and skipped out into the corridor. 
won^ring wildly why hes.was thus meekly 
•doing its he was told, joined her*with jthe bat 
just as she was asking two old ladies and one* 
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very fat gentleman whether she might shut 
the door of their carriage in order to play 
“fie cricket 

“ TiemP' they all said. ^ 

suppose that means that we may,” de~ 
<;dded Irene, and she promptly acted upon this 
supposition and went on to the pext carriage^ 

“ Don’t you think it might mean that Aey 
don’t understand your French?” *asked Clavy, 
rajh^tcjneanly, when a mother and three jchp- 
dren in the next c^riage made prec^ely the 
same reply. 

r Anybody else might have r^ented this sug- 
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gestion; but Irene received it with unalterable* 
calmness. Qh, well, they can ‘always open 
the ,door again if they want to; we are not 
going to lock them in!” she said, and wfnt her 
way along the corridor, presenting her sqrile 
an4 her curious requd’st at every open door. 
But when tSey reached the door oi?the smo^g- 
carriage at the end of the corridor, Davy made 
one more attempt to assert himself. Something 
about the look of the lolitary occupant of the* 
last carriage suggested* that here might be an 
ally against the feminine tyranny to which he 
was submitting. . , ® 

“ You’d better look out!” he^said in a warning 
undertone. “ He isn’t asleep, and I think he’s 
English.” • 

“ How do you know?” Irene murmured back.. 
“ His head is hidden by the newspaper.” • 

“ His boots are square, and he doesn’t wear 
checked gaiters over them,” said t)avy bilefly. 

“ If you don’t take care, ]|je’ll send you back to 
Jeanne, or complain to the guard, or some-* 

‘JjDh, well, we must risk something!” said 
Irgne, forgetting, this time, to lower hgjpWyje. 
She t(;}pk ^ step forwar4 into* the smoking- 
carrid’ge, and tried* to peer over* the tpp of the 
newspaper. “ If you please, may we shut the 
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' carriage door for a few minutes?” she asked 
politely in Eriglish. “ We want to play cricket.” 

“ Grr-r-r-rrr!” said the newspaper, quivering 
violently- 

Irene jumped back, and Davy gaye ^ howl. 

“ That’s my foot you’re on,” he complaiqed. 

“ I tpld you "not to disturb him; fie’s none^of 
your soft foreigners ” 

“ I think he is; that’s why he didn’t under- 
stand,” said Irene; and she again advanced , 
towards the newspaper. ^ “ Pardon, monsieur,” 
she began with her best Preach accent. 

“ Grrr-r-r-rrrt” growled the newspaper again. 

Irene sighed. , “ I wish I knew some more 
languages,” she said. “ I don’t seem to have 
hit upon tile right one; and I’m positive Jhe 
■isn’t English. Do you think he once saved an 
Efiglishman’s life, and got the boots for a 
reward?” 

“ Rather npt,” said Davy with scorn. “ I 
think he stabbed ap. Englishman in the back 
"land stole them. And if you’re -going to pky 
cricket, why don’t you begin?” » ^ ^ 

“ I’m' ready,” said Irene, shutting the iioor 
ol«afee.,_smoking-carriage. .“You may gg^in - 
first,” she added with great generosity; and 
the game began. *' " 

" It is not par^cularly thrilling to play cricket 
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in the Gorridor of a train, especially when there* 
are only two players and one of* them cannyt 
bo\\jl straight; and Wen. Irene’s enthusiasm 
declined at last before Davy’s endless ijuiings. 

“ I think w& had better noj; count byes, ’’.she 
protested rather dismllly, when Davy scored 
hi% Sentli run olf a ball that Irenfe had bywled 
at the door of the smoking-carriage, whence it 
broke back to elude both batsman and bowler. 

“ There’s nothing else to coimt,” Davy 
pointed out with some truth. “Of* course, 

if you don’t wan* to play any more ” 

“ You wouldn’t want to play any more if you 
weren’t winning,” retorted Jrene, also with 
some tfuth. 

, At this critical juncture the mafc who wore 
English boots made a sudden sortie from the 
smoking-carriage and promptly settled the fete 
of the game. So unexpected, indeed, was his 
appearai\ce that he had time to seize them'both 
by the arm before they realized that the news- 
phf>er had turned into a very big man with 
a^lack moustache and a scowl. 

“,Grr-r-f-rrr!” roared the man from the 
snwking-carriage. .“What do ^ you jjww*by 
shutting me up in a stuSy^hot carriage and then 
tMmping on the* door of it* fifteen times? 
What do you mean by it, eh? Do you know 
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'what I am 'going to do with you? Do 
you?” ’’ 

“ You may do what you like with me,” ^aid 
Davy, mot nearly so alarmed as Irene was at 
this^embodiment qf the enemy they had waguely 
feared all the time they were playing cricket; 
“ but you’ll Save to leave that little girl alope. 
It isn’t her fault at all; and in England we don’t 
jcnock little girls about.” 

“ In France,” said the big man, grinding his 
teeth, “"^we stab little gins in the back and steal 
their boots.” ® 

He gave thenvboth a shake to add terror to 
his words. But .Irene was looking up at him 
suspiciously. “ What are you going to do with 
us, please?”^she asked, having suddenly ceas.ed 
-to be afraid of him. 

Grr-r-r-rrr!” said their captor. “ What am 
I going to do with you? I— am — agoing — to — ” 
Here”' he pushed them before him ^mto the 
smoking-carriage — “ J am going to give you 
tioth some tea.” « ' " 

His grip on their aitns relaxed^ and th^ _ 
shook t&emselves free. On both Seats o£,the 
c^iage^ mamificent tea was spread. T|;^k 
slices of French brea^ and butter, Frencji cakes 
of many kinds, *were arranged, in little heaps un 
sheets of newspaper; and on, the floor stood 
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a* tea-basket, in which a kettlci* boiled upon* 
a spirit-lam^. * ’ ^ 

“ ^he last EnglisWan I murdered by 
stealth,” remarked the man with the mou#tache, 
apparently, unaware of their ^umb amazement, 

^ “ W5gs well worth the frouble, because he not 

onl^* possessed these l>oots that ^ou see„ but 
’ also this very useful tea-basket. So now, when 
I an? going to eat two nice and tender children 
-»like yourselves, I always fatten them up first 
with a good tea. Come hither, my little Irene, 
and take this comer seat; and you, my fine 
Davy- — « ' 

“How did you know our, names?” gasped 
Irene. It was easy to see that this big stranger, 
who looked like a Frenchman anc? spoke like 
an Englishman, was the sort of grown-up- 
person who likes to dabble in make-belie'^e; 
but that he should. know their names without 
being told argued him something of a magician 
as well. 1* , . 

•Fie did noi ansvrer for a moment, being* 
.oc5;upied with'the kettle. Then he explained. 

“ Don’t you’ really know that thexorridor has 
• ephopd to the sound, of your two^n^e^fe tite . 

last twenty minutes?” he aiiked reproachfully. 

• * I’m awfully sorry if we’ve been a nuisance,” 
said Davy uncomfortably. * ■* * ‘ 
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“ So am I,” echoed Irene cheerfully. “Ybiji^e 
■forgotten the sugar, haven’t you?” she added 
hastily. “ I expect it’s in that little screw of 
paper down,in the comer pf the basket. And 
you shouldn’t pour out the tea till it Jhas stood 
five minutes.” , 

Davy looked to the stjanger^sto adminlsfer 
the snub he had himself signally failed to imp^i^SS, 
upon the irrepressible Irene. The stranger, 
iS^h» surprise, did not rise to the occasion, at 
all. A twinkle earner into his eyes instead, and 
he offered the offender hts seat behind Hie 
tsa-pot with a grand gesture • 
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•“I always recogni 2 e true ilferit,” he* re-* 
marked. “ Yoti shall make the tea, Irene; aad 
Da-^ and I will *sit at your feet and 
learn.” , 

“ I say!” ptt)tested Davy. You’ll make.her 

jolly conceited if ”* 

“ Why not?” asked their host, sliill twinkling. 

“ She knows more about making tea than you 
or I* though less about bowling than anyone^ 
^ I ever met. If she shows any conceit about 
her bowling, she shall have ho tea.” 

“ If I had bowled your way instead of mine, 
you wouldn’t have invited us »n*to tea to keep 
us quiet,” observed Irene; apd the stranger’s 
twinkle burned into a great roar of laughter that 
^ m?i.de them feel they had been friends with him 
all their lives. 

“ It’s a good thing, isn’t it, that my motHer 
always packs me ug such a lot of ^ea when she 
sends me,back to school?” remarked their host, 
as the cak^began to disappear. 

•“'Are you 'going jpack to school too?” saicf 
^l^repe, thinking it polite, if a little foolish, to fall 
in -with his' game of make-believe. “So is 

' Davy. He’s going to ” ^ 

“ Oh.,1 do wish girls wouldn’t talk so much!” 

' infSrrupted Davy m sudden anguish.- He felt 
that at any cost, this big manly stranger mu3t 
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'not fee told he'^was going to a school where girls 
. ^ and boys wer^ taught together. ■- * 

“ Somebody mustckeep up the conversatipn,” 
Irene pointed out. “ Of course, if you will do 
the ialking, I shall^be only too— . 

“ By all means, let Davy do the talkii^,” 
agreoji their host. ^ ^ ‘ 

There was a little pause, during which Irene 
. and the big man smiled at each other, and Davy 
felt supremely wretched. ^ 

“ It’s*^ a fine day, isn’t °it?” Irene said at last, 
pointedly. r 

Davy pushed ,away his cup and plunged his 
head in his handg. “ This is the kind of thing 
I shall have to endure at that horrible School! ” 
he ' groaned^ “ Jeering girls all day long, 

- -and ” ‘ "" 

" Indeed?” said the stranger, looking inter- 
ested. “ Are there any girjs at the school you 
, are going to?” ^ 

Millions of therpi,” sighed Dr^. “ And 
It’s kept by a Frenchman.’; 

“ My^ friend,” said his host, you are §ot 
very polite. On one side of you' sits a Jiittle 
gW, ancjon the other, a Fuenchman.” ^ 

Davy looked up, (disconcerted. “ I fought 
you were»English,” he stammered. “ Anynov?,” 
he added, trying to make things better, “ you 
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afe not a bit like a Frencbr^an, ar<e ^*ou?”, 

Another Dear of laughter filled the carriage. 
But' Irene lookitig pe:^lexed. 

“ Davy,” she said, “ I am sorry I am going 
to yotgr school, if you don’t want mL But 
I j^romise not to bother you when I’m tliere. = 
An4 if ybu don’t want Mother to adopt 
you— 

“-.Oh, stop it!” said the unhappy Davy. “ I 
don’t mind you; it’s^d'& I can’t stand. You’re 
not like other girls.” • * 

“ Oh, but I ai^il” declared Irene. “ All the 
girls I know are exactly like pe; you couldn’t 
tell us apart; you couldn’t, really!” 

, “ Same in my case,” said the big man. 
“ There is nothing to distinguish me from 
"otlier Frenchmen.” 

Davy surveyed them both grimly. It could 
not be denied that they had gather overdone 
their parts. “ It’s*a pity you haven’t both got 
numbers* h^|tead of names,’’ he observed. , 

. The Frenchman clapped him on the shoulder. 
“ Your scorelhat time^ my friend,” he laughed. 
‘"'‘ISfow let*<is put away the tea-things' and tell 
stories. What do you say?” , 

**“*You leave the tea-thin^ to ine,” said Irene 
qwclsly! “ If you •pack them up that^way, they 
will never go into the basket.”, „ , 
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» “ Thf,t: is h'=: admitted. “ Last time 

I came to school, I arrived with ft-cup in every 
pocket and the tea-pot iii my ’ and. Davy, 
I can see in the corner of your eye that you 
know a ghost story. Out with it, cnanj’’^ 

So Irene packed up th'!^ tea-basket, and Davy 
told his ghost story, and the big 'Frenchfnan 
smoked a pipe. Then both the children sucked 
the sugar-sticks that Irene found tucked away 
m the magic tea-basketf and the big French- 
man toM them stories. "^That was best of all; 
they had never heard such stofies before. Some 
of them were <5l(|, Breton legends, and some of 
them were a delightful mixture of fairy and 
• ghost stories, full of little thrills and surprises; 
and some ofchem were tales of the old Chateau 
de Saint Po&, of which the story-teller seemed” 
„ to "know everything that was worth knowing. 
Davy himself began to grow slightly reconciled 
to the thought of his despised school, when he 
" he^rd what a fine historic old place /fwas. 

Then the train slackened speed,- and Jeanne 
came calling along the, corridor for Made- 
moiselle 'Irene, and all the passengers began' 
tcv^tii; in their carriages; .and Irene rushed 
away without a word, of farewell, because "^she 
knew her^motfiTer would be' on the platfoi*; 

- ai^ the big Frenchman seemed to have no 
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thought for anything %«|t his^ luggage; -•and. 
Davy found 4ttmself stancEng in Dijon station, 
alone and neglected? jostled by porters wlso * 
jabbered at him* in an unknown tongue, his 
heart fjjled with a forlorn sense of being lost 
in a strange place where it was nobody’s 6usi- • 
nes% to car?; for him. • , • 

Then* a hand was slipped into his — aifd for 
the ifirst time in his life he was glad to see a 
girl’s smile and to hea# a girl’s voice. 

“ Here he is. Mother! This is Davy? Davy, 
this is Mother. doesn’t want to be adopted 
all at once, Mummy; but we can be kind to 
him all the same, can’t we?” 

It was evident, from the look on the face of 
tife lady who took his hand in hers, that she 
“considered this to be quite possible; 

“ We must first see, though, that Davy gets ^ 
to his destination safely,” said Irene’s mother, 
keeping tight hold* of his hand, ds thou^i she 
knew ho*w\unpleasant it was to feel lost in a * 
strange couiitry. “ Is anyone coming to meet 
you, Davyj”. * , 

Monsikir Dupont — ^that’s our H6ad, you 
know — told Mother he would fetch mg frajm 
the*station,” said Davy. Do ‘you fiappen to 
kaevr Inm by sight?” • , 

Irene’s mother opened her.moijth to reply, * 
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-but bdSore she^had to say a word, the big 
Frenchman came up and greeted-her as if they 
were old acquaintances. “^He did not so much . 
as cast a glance at Davy or Irene; indeed, any- 
one ^would have said that he hadmever ^et eyes 
on them before. r 

“ Do you by any chance know a^oy nanaed 
David Beresford by sight, madame?” he asked « 
gravely. 

' “ Oh!” cried Irene. '' Oh!” cried Davy. 

The big Frenchman turned to them as if to 
inquire the reason of their astonishment. But 
he could not keep grave any longer. The next 
moment Dijon railway-station echoed to the 
sound of a great roar of laughter. 

“ Didn’t I tell you both that I, too, was 
.coming back to school?” said Monsieur Dupont* '"'"™ 

— Evelyn Sharp. 
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